









Up Against It 

HIS country’s railroads are up against 
the tax office window pretty often. The 
taxes they pay amount to $44,370 
every hour, twenty-four hours a day, 
365 days a year. 

How many of us would relish paying out in 
taxes one-fourth of our net income ? The railroads 
do it. 

How many business men pay more in taxes 
than the dividends they take out of their business ? 
The railroads do it. 

These taxes, great now, are constantly growing. 
They are taking away more and more money that 
would otherwise go to improve service and reduce 
rates. The chugging “Iron Horse” put many a 
town on the map, and will k ee P d there — provided 
the town doesn’t take too much oats out of the feed 
bag. 

I From an 



advertisement of the Graybar Electric Company ] 







Nothing to Regret 

Veteran Locomotive Engineer, Who Served His Apprenticeship on a Wood-Burner 
Three Score Years Ago, Is Well Satisfied With the Career He Chose 


’VE nothing to regret. I thank God from the 
bottom of my heart that I had the good days 
of railroading. If I’m spared until the twenty- 
sixth of next December, I’ll be eighty-one years 
old and I’ll keep going just as long as these legs 
of mine will keep me 
up.” 

This is the way in 
which John A. Price, of 
No. 1490 Broadway, 

Rensselaer, N. Y., re¬ 
tired locomotive engi¬ 
neer, sums up his fifty- 
five years of railroad 
work, thirty-six years 
and six months of which 
were passed in the em¬ 
ploy of The Delaware 
and Hudson. He is one 
of the “ old school ” of 
railroad men who served 
their apprenticeships on 
wood-burning locomo¬ 
tives and knew the tech¬ 
nique of the link and 
pin, and the hand brake. 

Those days of long hours 
and low pay, when jobs 
were jobs and men be¬ 
came railroad men be¬ 
cause no other employ¬ 
ment appealed to them 
quite so strongly, he, 
like many another of his 
class, likes to speak of as the “good old days of 
railroading.” He was retired on a pension, at his 
own request, January 1, 1919. 

Circumstances surrounding his birth add con¬ 
siderable interest to the history of his life. He 
was born aboard an immigrant train in the Hud¬ 


son River (now New York Central) yard in East 
Albany (that part of Rensselaer situated in the 
vicinity of the “ middle ” bridge over the Hudson 
river), December 20, 1840. His father, John A. 
Price, Sr., had been a soldier in the German 
army. Owing to ill 
health, however, he had 
been discharged and 
given permission to come 
to the United States, but 
during a three months’ 
voyage with a party of 
seven relatives, includ¬ 
ing his wife, had died at 
sea. A sister remained 
with the young mother, 
in Troy, until she could 
be left alone, when she 
went west to join the 
others, who had intended 
buying farm land in 
Wisconsin, and that was 
the last either seen or 
heard of any of them. 

He was reared in Can¬ 
aan Four Corners, Col¬ 
umbia county, New York, 
where he attended school 
until he was of an age, 
about ten or eleven years 
old, when he could do 
some farm work. Thus 
he was employed until 
he was eighteen, when 
he became a track laborer on the Boston and 
Albany at State Line, between Chatham, N. Y., 
and Pittsfield, Mass. Three months later he went 
to Pittsfield where he became a brakeman on the 
same road. His run was over the Hinsdale moun¬ 
tain and he was the only brakeman on the train 
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which was usually made up of nine cars and 
hauled by the Niagara, a woodburner. 

After a year on this mountain run, he became 
a locomotive fireman on a woodburner on the old 
Housatonic, now the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford, from Pittsfield to New Milford. Three 
or four months later, he re-entered the service of 
the Boston and Albany at Rensselaer, as a brake- 
man, and ran from there to Pittsfield. Not long 
afterward, Thomas P. Pervis, whom he refers to 
as the “ boss,” wanted him to go firing and he 
joined Jacob Gardenier on the Nebraska, one of 
the first soft coal burners used on the Boston and 
Albany, and remained with him four years when 
Pervis informed him he had fired long enough 
and was to go running, which he did on the fol¬ 
lowing day. 

Four years later he came to The Delaware and 
Hudson as a locomotive engineer and first ran 
out of Green Island on a local freight which 
turned at Whitehall. Then he took over the 
night freight between Green Island and Port 
Henry, with Albert Kelsey, who was pensioned, 
March 1, 1920, as his conductor. 

While on this run he had a most narrow escape 
from being buried alive. A wooden trestle over 
“ Nigger Marsh,” between Putnam and Dresden, 
had caught fire and burned unbeknown to anyone 
with the result that he ran his train into the 
ruins before it could be brought to a stop, al¬ 
though it was traveling at a slow rate of speed, 
probably no more than ten or twelve miles an 
hour. His fireman and a brakeman were killed 
and thirteen of the thirty cars in the train were 
destroyed by fire. As for himself, he was buried 
in the coal under the tank when it tipped over, 
but fortunately the water as it escaped from the 
cistern wore the soft dirt away sufficiently to 
allow him to crawl out. Except for singed eye¬ 
brows and moustache he escaped without a mark. 

In this same connection he recalls running into 
a caboose at Fort Ticonderoga, a month later. 
No one was hurt, but he lost the smokestack of 
his engine in the crash. His fireman, on his in¬ 
structions, obtained a flour barrel from a nearby 
farmer and with this for a stack they brought the 
engine back to Green Island. A year later, he 
struck a flat car on a crossover at Whitehall, but 
no one was hurt. As the car fell alongside the 
engine, however, it sheared off all the rod bolts 
on that side. Twice during 1916 he was hurt, 
though not seriously. None of these experiences, 
he is proud to say, caused him any physical 
handicap. 

When at last he left the night freight, he took 
over a switch engine in the Green Island yard 


which he held for about six years during which 
time Charles Bradley, now dead, was his con¬ 
ductor. His last running was done in the North 
Albany yards. 

All his life he has been a most active man, and 
even today can hold his own with men many years 
his junior. He walks wherever he wants to go, 
distance permitting, reads considerably and takes 
a keen interest in his home and community. For 
more than thirty years during the time he was 
employed in railroad work, he never had a doctor. 
He attributes much of his good health to the 
fact that he always made it a point to get the 
rest he needed. Short runs or yard work were 
his preference, for these allowed him more time 
at home with his family than otherwise lie might 
have had. Furthermore, he was thus enabled to 
do much of the carpenter work on two houses 
which he built and on two others that he re¬ 
modeled. Just at present his greatest delight is 
a magnificent bed of old fashioned German holly¬ 
hocks which, when in bloom in summertime, are 
admired by all who pass his home. 

He remembers Rensselaer when it was three 
separate settlements—Bath, East Albany and 
Greenbush—and when the only means of com¬ 
munication with Albany was that afforded by 
ferry boats. Consequently, he can recall the 
building of the three bridges across the Hudson, 
the upper of which, used by the New York Cen¬ 
tral for routing its freight and milk trains over 
the river, was first of wood. It has been rebuilt 
twice, as he recalls. 

Eleven children, seven of whom are living, have 
been born to him, five by his first wife, nee Mary 
Kingsley, of Flatbrook, Columbia county, N. Y., 
who died in April, 1878; and six by his present 
wife, who, prior to their marriage, was Miss 
Elizabeth A. Harder, of South Schodack, N. Y. 
One son, John, is employed in the office of the 
superintendent of the Saratoga division, at Al¬ 
bany; two are in the employ of the Boston and 
Albany, one as a passenger engineer and one as 
a locomotive fireman; and another, who was 
formerly an engineer on the Boston and Albany, 
is employed by a construction contractor at 
Springfield, Mass. A half-brother, Edward Tey- 
son, was killed many years ago at the old covered 
bridge, near Rensselaer, while working as a 
brakeman on the Boston and Albany. 

He is a charter member of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Lodge No. 87, of Green 
Island, and also a charter member of the Rensse¬ 
laer Lodge of Masons, No. 337, to which he has 
belonged for more than fifty-three years. His re¬ 
ligious faith is that of the Baptist society. 
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{Black Diamonds 

e Ehis Term is Aptly Applied When Speaking of Coal for the Day May Not Be Far 
Off When to Use It As Fuel Will Be Considered Uneconomical 

Bu H. A. EMP1E, General Fuel Agent* 

(Continued from Last Issue ) 


T HK cream of the hard coal deposits has been 
skimmed. Practically few virgin seams re¬ 
main. The great volume of mining is now 
done from thin seams, a very expensive operation. 
In spite of its cost anthracite is the standard 
domestic fuel. It is high in heat value, smoke¬ 
less, gives off heat at a uniform rate, is clean, is 
safe, does not become pasty in burning, needs 
little attention, lends itself to easy draft regula¬ 
tion, and produces little ash if properly prepared 
and used. 

Due to slow rate of combustion and short flame 
resulting, wide shallow fireboxes and large grate 
area are necessary in locomotives burning an¬ 
thracite coal. Railroads in the anthracite region 
use a proportion of anthracite coal on their loco¬ 
motives, but The Delaware and Hudson probably 
is the only railroad using as much as 75 per cent 
of anthracite buckwheat with 25 per cent of bi¬ 
tuminous coal. The other anthracite railroads 
seem to have nearly reversed these ratios, due to 
causes which need not here be discussed, although 
it may be interesting to know that the fuel cost 
of hauling a thousand gross tons one mile by the 
principal intliracite carriers in 1926 was as fol¬ 
lows : 


Delaware and Hudson 21 cents 

Pennsylvania and Reading 24 " 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 25 

Lehigh Valley 26 “ 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 29 " 


In the mixing of bituminous coal with anthra¬ 
cite buckwheat for locomotives we use a medium 
high volatile coal so that the average volatile of 
the coal when mixed is about 16 per cent. Some 
day perhaps pulverized coal may be generally 
used on locomotives. Theoretically it is much 
superior and cheaper than run-of-mine or sized 
coal. Powdered or pulverized coal crushed to 
the fineness of dust gives better combustion, since 
each particle of coal comes into intimate contact 
with a sufficient supply of air to effect complete 
combustion. For instance, one cubic inch of coal 
presents six square inches of surface. If this 
cube of coal is reduced to a fineness of 1/200 of 
an inch in diameter, the total exposed area would 
be over 165,000 square inches, hence the possi¬ 
bility of the intimate mixture of the oxygen of 


the air with the coal particles when coal is pul¬ 
verized. There must necessarily be a great loss 
of heat involved when coal is hand fired account 
of the chilling effect on the furnace and the check¬ 
ing of draft through grate bars when shoveled 
into the firebox, the insufficiency of air to com¬ 
pletely burn and the large volume of unconsumed 
gases released by the green coal. Powdered coal 
permits of admitting coal to furnace in a con¬ 
stant rather than intermittent stream, does not 
alternately cool and heat the furnace walls by 
rushes of cool air, gives each particle of coal 
sufficient air for complete combustion. It is con¬ 
ceivable that complete combustion of powdered 
coal would be instantaneous and smokeless under 
ideal conditions. The design and installation of 
powdered coal equipment must take into considera¬ 
tion the drying, crushing, pulverizing and con¬ 
veying of the coal. Much difficulty has been ex¬ 
perienced in the storage of pulverized coal, due 
to spontaneous combustion and liability of ex¬ 
plosion. Some day it probably will be pulver¬ 
ized and fed directly to the firebox of the loco¬ 
motive. 

About the time of the opening of the World 
War the price of coal rapidly mounted until in 
1918 for every dollar received in revenue our 
Company spent for coal about fifteen cents; today 
about six cents. Two forces have influenced this 
favorable showing: the lower cost of coal and 
less fuel used per unit of work. 

Last year the Class One railroads of the 
United States used 15.4 per cent less coal per 
thousand gross ton miles, including locomotive 
and tender, than they used six years ago. Our 
Company used 19.6 per cent less. 

The fuel problem is one of organization to take 
care of the seven major factors which control its 
activities, namely: 

The selection and inspection of fuel. 

Its purchase. 

Its distribution. 

Its handling, not only from cars to coal¬ 
ing stations and to locomotives, power plants, 
et cetera, but into and out of storage. 
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Its conservation, which should include 
study as to the proper design and mainte¬ 
nance and handling of locomotives, firing 
practice, and various other features. 

Its accounting. 

Its statistics. 

In the selection of coal many factors must be 
considered. The fields and districts from which 
it comes, freight rates applying—fortunately we 
are so situated that the freight rates from the 
best coal seams to our property are favorable. 
Through experience our Purchasing department 
is acquainted with the districts producing the 
best coals offering favorable freight rates. From 
time to time the Fuel department is asked to 
have mine inspections made. The mine inspector, 
who is a practical miner, makes a complete de¬ 
tailed inspection of the mine, breakers, track lay¬ 
out, et cetera. In addition to other information 
he reports in detail a description of the kind of 
seam, system of mining, capacity of mine, con¬ 
dition of coal seam, analysis of coal, labor policy, 
and method of preparation—a general picture so 
that judgment can be formed as to the quality 
of the coal shipped, reliability of the operator and 
regularity of the supply. In addition to the in¬ 
spection of coal the mine inspector constantly 
gravitates from mine to mine, observing and 
criticising. This criticism is mainly of a helpful 
nature to improve preparation. He also watches 
the labor situation, the car supply, wage rates, 
et cetera. 

Before coal is analyzed, a representative sample 
must be secured. This sample may be taken from 
various places, usually from the coal seam itself 
or from cars as loaded or received. It should 
be representative of the product. In taking the 
sample one must exercise good judgment in 
choosing a combination both of the good and the 
bad. Methods of sampling are those used by 
the United States Bureau of Mines. Usually the 
mine sample is taken by cutting a strip two inches 
deep and six inches wide from top to bottom of 
the coal seam. Caution must be exercised in 
accepting the results of such a sample for the 
reason that methods of mining vary. The con¬ 
dition of the roof and bottom of the seam de¬ 
termine whether clean coal can be mined; 
Whether fire clay, slate, outcrop coal or bony 
coal will be mixed with it. If adequate, outside 
facilities for preparing the coal will remove 
most of the impurities. 

The sample before analysis is crushed to a 
maximum of one-half inch, spread on a clean sur¬ 
face, thoroughly mixed and quartered—that is, 
the two opposite quarters being rejected, remix 


ing the balance and repeating the operation until 
the sample is reduced to an amount to fill an 
ordinary quart fruit jar or other air-tight con¬ 
tainer. Container should be air-tight to prevent 
addition or subtraction of moisture as mined, and 
sent to a properly equipped and modern labora¬ 
tory for analysis. 

The price of coal, like other commodities, is 
dependent upon demand and supply. Normally 
there is an over-supply of bituminous coal, which 
results in a depressed price. Conversely, when 
the production of coal or its transportation is 
interfered with, the price rapidly mounts, hence 
the importance of closely watching conditions in 
the mining industry as well as general economic 
conditions. It has been stated, and past experi¬ 
ence seems to substantiate the theory, that when 
there are 40,000,000 tons of bituminous coal in 
storage in this country there is a buyers’ market; 
when the amount drops to 30,000,000 tons it is 
a sellers’ market; if the supply drops to 20,000,- 
000 tons the market becomes “ panicky ” and the 
price of bituminous coal may mount to several 
times its intrinsic value. Our Company stores 
coal to meet such emergencies—also stores coal 
in the summer to provide for the increased con¬ 
sumption in the'winter, which amounts to about 
30 per cent over that of the summer months. 

Our total consumption of coal for the last five 
years has averaged about a million and a quarter 
net tons per year. Figuring fifty tons per car, 
a yenrly consumption of 25,000 carloads, equal 
to (189 miles) a string of cars reaching from 
Carbondale to Mechanicville. 

As stated, the policy of storing bituminous 
coal depends primarily on the condition of the 
market, which in turn depends almost wholly on 
labor conditions, prospects of strikes in the min¬ 
ing or transportation industries. When the strike 
of 1922 occurred, about 70 per cent of the bi¬ 
tuminous coal produced was in the union region, 
balance in the non-union region. When the 
strike of this year commenced on April 1, these 
ratios were reversed. The non-union fields now 
nre producing all the coal required in this coun¬ 
try, and as a result the production of bituminous 
coal has not been retarded seriously. In fact, 
due to large stock piles the market has been 
soft, as evidenced by the spot coal prices. Yet, 
caution must not be relaxed. 

The method of storing bituminous coal in order 
to prevent spontaneous combustion, is interesting. 
First, the coal is laid down by means of tempor¬ 
ary tracks, alternately dumping the coal on the 
ground and raising the tracks until the coal pile 
(Turn to Pape 370) 
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ZJ\[ew Suburban Coaches In Use 

^hese Cars, Now Running South of Carbondale on the Pennsylvania Division, Are 
Designed Especially for the Handling of Heavy Commuter Traffic 

Except for open platforms with high folding 
gates, the general apearance of other coach equip¬ 
ment of the “arch-deck” type has been main¬ 
tained. In changing the roof from the “ clere¬ 
story ” design, steel carlines and purlines were 
used. The platforms are covered with safety mat¬ 
ting and the steps, which are of steel, have 
safety treads. 

Inside the first noticeable departure from con¬ 
ventional styles is the type of seat. All seats 
are stationary since they are built back to back, 
or as a unit, much as are the seats in Pullman 
sleeping cars, except that the space between the 
backs has been left open for the convenient stor¬ 
age of luggage. The upholstering is of rattan. 

Another new and rather unusual feature is the 
design of the windows. Each consists of an upper 
and lower sash, the latter being stationary which 
makes its impossible for careless passengers to 
risk themselves unnecessarily as has been a more 
or less common practice among those who, out of 
curiosity alone perhaps, were wont to extend 
their head and shoulders through window open- 
(Turn to Page 368) 
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F OUlt suburban type coaches, Nos. 11, 12, 13 
and 14, an innovation in our passenger 
equipment, were recently placed in service 
between Carbondale and Wilkes-Barre, on the 
Pennsylvania division. They were remodeled at 
the Oneonta shops and their several new features, 
new to Delaware and Hudson patrons, perhaps, 
but practicable, nevertheless, as their use on other 
roads has proven, are designed to facilitate the 
handling of heavy commuter traffic for short dis¬ 
tances. Each coach will seat eighty-two pas¬ 
sengers. 

The underframe construction consists of two 
10-incli “ H ” columns, reinforced with top cover 
plate, % by 20 inches, combined platform and 
double body bolsters and steel needle beams. The 
length of these cars over the end sills is 65 feet, 
and over the buffers, 74 feet 4% inches. Their 
average light weight is 105,000 pounds. 

The trucks likewise are substantially built with 
cast steel frames, bolster and spring plank, 36- 
inch steel wheels mounted on 5 by 9-incli journals, 
and clasp brakes. A hand brake booster is pro¬ 
vided for emergency use. 
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Faith builds bridges across the gulf of 
death, 

To break the shock which nature cannot 
shun, 

And lands thoughts smoothly on the 
farther shore . 

—Young. 


Loyally, Plus 

R emember the story of the g. m. & n. 
employes and how they joined hands with 
the Management of their road in stemming 
a decline in business, told in these columns a few 
months back? Now through the WaU Street 
Journal, we hear further complimentary things 
about these same people. The Management of the 
G. M. & N. should and no doubt does feel proud 
of them and officials and employes of other rail¬ 
roads must likewise admire their spirit of loyalty 
and devotion. Folk of their disposition cannot 
fail to succeed. 

The story told by the Journal is equally as in¬ 
teresting as the one already related in these col¬ 
umns. It follows: 

“ Many believe the days of class hatred and 
strife between capital and labor in this country 
have passed forever. Nothing more forcibly il¬ 
lustrates the new spirit of cooperation between 
employer and employed than a recent incident on 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad. 

“After many years of almost complete absence 
from bad accidents, the G. M. & N. suffered seven 
wrecks, one of them quite serious, in a single 
week in August. The mishaps were, of course, 
quite costly to the railroad and were a source of 
great regret to both the officers and employes. 

“ The employes, however, were not content with 


being merely sympathetic. To show their loyalty, 
train-service employes offered to work a day with¬ 
out pay to help meet the unusual expenses of the 
wrecks. 

“While the offer was declined with thanks, it 
is no wonder that President I. B. Tigrett declares 
that the Gulf, Mobile & Northern has the finest 
bunch of employes of any railroad in the country.” 


'Uhe Old Semaphore 

OW dear to my heart are the railroad days 
vanished 

And old institutions now gone evermore 
Before the block signals from memory banished 
That glorious signal, the old Semaphore. 

It stood round the curve, half mile from the station 
And worked with a lever and cable attached, 

This cable was rusty, and broke on occasion 
With hay wire in places it had been badly patched. 
That old-fashioned signal, that bothersome signal 
That stood round a curve, half a mile up the track. 

When you wind In the board, throw the handle to 
safety 

Then kick off the board, and 'twill do you no harm. 
If you missed this precaution, the handle flops over 
And gives you a ripping good crack on the arm. 
One day I forgot it and tripped the old signal 
And stuck out my head, as 1 drew my arm back, 
The handle, it caught me a biff on the beezer, 

And I came to myself forty yards up the track. 

That blasted old signal, that hard-hitting signal 
That stood round a curve, half a mile up the track. 

One day in November, the air was a flurry 
With snow and with sleet, and with torrents of rain, 
7 kicked off the board in too much of a hurry 
And dropped the blamed thing Just in front of a 
train. 

It was what you would term a bad situation 
The engineman ripped, and the trainmen they swore. 
Then came from the "Super" a communication 
“ Why didst thou delay us with our ‘ 6i ’ 

With that beautiful signal, that sturdy old signal 
That wonderful signal, the old Semaphore! ’’ 

One day Mrs. Murphy, for lack of a clothesline 
Hung up her week’s wash on the cable to dry, 
When I kicked off the board, the cable it parted. 
And our good section foreman was Just passing by. 
That wash looped the loop round the form of the 
foreman. 

To soothe his hurt feelings no good words would 
serve. 

He cussed at the washing, and darned Mrs. Murphy 
And damned the old signal that stood round the 
ourve. 

That flam-boosted signal, that hom-swoggled signal. 
That stood half a mile, up the line round a curve. 

—Dinty, In the Maine Central Employes’ 
Magazine. 


Give a little, live a little, try a little mirth; 
sing a little, bring a little happiness to earth. 
Pray a little, play a little, be a little glad; rest 
a little, jest a little, if the heart is sad. Spend a 
little, send a little to another's door; give a little, 
live a little, love a little more .— Ottawa Citizen. 
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Jl Complete View of Baltimore 

Jin Interesting Description of a Trip Over The Baltimore and Ohio, in 1832, is Qioen 
by Charles "Carle, Author of This Book 


I N 1833 there was published “A Complete View 
of Baltimore,” by Charles Varle, Civil Engi¬ 
neer, in which he describes a trip over the then 
constructed portion of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, and from which the description below 
is taken. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad then 
maintained its principal office in the Mechanics’ 
Bank on Calvert street. Its president was Mr. 
P. E. Thomas. 

“ Started from the office of the railroad com¬ 
pany, in Pratt Street, on Thursday morning, 13tli 
March, 1832, at half past nine o’clock, in one of 
the four cars running together, the number of 
passengers amounting to eighty, and each car 
drawn by a single horse. Our course due west 
for about half a mile on that street, in the middle 
of which a single rail-track has been laid on 
granite blocks. Reached the old depot, at the 
upper extremity of the said street, where we 
changed our course to a southwest direction. For 
the distance of eight miles, the location of this 
road runs on a perfect level, except that through 
the three deep cuts, where small summits are in¬ 
troduced, to secure the drainage from the road, 
the remainder of the road lies on various grades. 
Passed by scales on which cars are weighed when 
carrying burdens, to ascertain the tonnage of 
their loads. This ingenious construction deserves 
notice. 

“ Soon rode over the Carrollton viaduct, about 
one mile and a half from Pratt Street, a single 
arch of eighty feet span, sixty-five feet high, and 
three hundred feet long. Soon after came in sight 
of a wooden bridge, of a new and ingenious con¬ 
struction. 

“After awhile we again changed our course to 
the west, passing through the ‘ Deep Cut,’ seventy 
feet perpendicular. It forms the most expensive 
portion of the works on this gigantic undertak¬ 
ing. A little farther, being accounted six miles 
from Pratt Street, which is the distance fixed for 
the relay, the horses were changed in the short 
space of two minutes. Refreshments are here 
kept for the accommodation of travelers. At the 
end of the eight miles of dead level we began to 
ascend at the grades of thirteen to seventeen feet 
per mile. The Patterson Viaduct crosses the 


Patapsco River, has four arches, forming a super¬ 
structure of fine granite stone, of 360 feet in 
length. Its height is forty feet above the water 
mark. 

“Arrived at Eliicotts’ Mills, ten miles by the 
turnpike from Baltimore, where a relay was wait¬ 
ing for us. We traveled the distance, from the 
place of our departure to this spot, in one hour 
and thirty minutes, nearly fourteen miles, which 
is at the rate of about nine miles an hour. From 
the three arch stone ‘Oliver’s Viaduct,’ we had 
the pleasure of observing the difference between 
the slow paced vehicles passing below us on the 
turnpike, and the easy and rapid movement of 
our cars. 

“ Here we entered the second section of this 
road, the grades of which are various, but none 
higher than twenty-one feet per mile. The third 
section we enter after this, ascends at various 
grades, but none higher than thirty-seven feet 
per mile. At this place the horses are changed, 
being twelve miles from Eliicotts’ Mills. 

“Arrived at the half-way house, where we 
stopped for dinner. Two miles further we changed 
horses. At the distance of thirty-eight miles 
from Pratt Street, a change of horses takes place, 
where stabling has not yet been provided. Shortly 
after we crossed the Baltimore and Frederick 
turnpike, at the end of which we arrived at the 
foot of the inclined plane. A viaduct has been 
erected through this embankment for the passage 
of the turnpike. 

“ Here two horses are added to each car, to 
effect the ascent over the plane. We thought the 
expense, in regard to this mode, too great, on 
account of the quantity of horses and attendants 
required for such an arduous undertaking. How¬ 
ever, it ought to be observed, that the present 
arrangement is to be considered merely on a tem¬ 
porary footing, until the power of a stationary 
engine is applied at the head of the inclined 
plane, which will draw up and let down the cars. 
The plane is upwards of one and a half miles 
long, by several steps or grades, and the height 
of the plane is 179 feet. At the summit of the 
plane is an area 600 feet in diameter, on which 
the stationary engine is to be located. We staid 
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here for a minute or two, to fix the breakers un¬ 
der the body of the cars, for preventing too pre¬ 
cipitous a descent. For this purpose, a trusty 
man is placed behind the car to assist in the 
regulation of the wheels, by bearing on them, in 
proportion to the grades of the descent of the 
plane. 

“ We now descend 240 feet in the distance of 
one and one-half miles, by various steps or grades. 
Arrived at the foot of the plane, where the man, 
weighing on the breaker, left the cars. We then 
descended towards Monococy River, eleven miles 
distant, by various grades, but none exceeding 
thirty-seven feet per mile, except in two instances, 
where -the descent is fifty-two feet per mile. 
Owing to the greater inclination of the surface 
of the road than on the other side of the ridge, 
we went at the rate of ten miles per hour. Two 
miles further, met a train of cars loaded prin¬ 
cipally with flour, and having but one track on 
the road, we were obliged to retrograde for some 
distance, until we arrived at a turnout, a cir¬ 
cumstance far from being pleasing, but this will 
not happen when the road shall have two tracks. 
Passed by a slate quarry and soon after changed 
horses. 

“ Met at last the river Monococy, and passed 
it over a handsome wooden viaduct erected on 
stone piers. The viaduct is 350 feet long and 
thirty-seven feet above high water mark. Hero 
we reached the fork of the road, the right going 
to Frederick, the left to the Point of Rocks, eleven 
miles from this spot. We pursued our journey 
on the right fork, which is called the lateral road, 
three and one-half miles distant from Frederick. 
We ascended from the forks for a distance of one 
and one-quarter miles, at the rate of thirty feet 
per mile, and descended the remainder of the dis¬ 
tance, at the rate of eighteen feet per mile. 

“Arrived safe at half past five o’clock, at the 
depot, within the limits of Frederick City, after 
having traveled eight hours, extremely well satis¬ 
fied with the journey, being the most convenient 
and agreeable mode of traveling. 

“ Here we stand, sixtv-orie miles from the depot 
in Baltimore, and forty-five miles by the railroad. 

“The toll from Baltimore westerly, which is 
called going, is $3.(10 per ton, the charge for 
weighing not included. From the west to Balti¬ 
more, which is called returning, $2.40 per ton, 
charge of weighing as above, not included. Flour 
in barrels, from Frederick to Baltimore, is 26Vi 
cents each, all charge of delivery, etc., included. 

“ Passengers’ fare, going and coming, three 
cents per mile, being $1.80 from Baltimore to 
Frederick, baggage according to weight. 


“ Passengers’ cars from Baltimore start now at 
half past five a. m. Stop at Ellicotts’ Mills for 
breakfast—arrive at Frederick about one o’clock 
p. m. 

“ The mail car carrying passengers, start from 
Baltimore at five p. m., arrives at Frederick at 
one o’clock in the morning. 

“ From Frederick, the passengers’ cars start at 
nine o’clock a. m. Stop at Ellicotts’ Mills for 
dinner at three o’clock—arrive about five o’clock 
p. m. 

“ The mail car starts at eight o’clock p. m., 
arrives in Baltimore at four o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing. 

“A single horse draws three cars, loaded with 
twenty-five barrels of flour each, being 5,400 pounds 
for each car, or 16,200 pounds for his load, above 
eight tons, equal to the draught of twelve horses 
on a turnpike; cars’ weight not included, which 
is 5,400 pounds more. These burden cars are 
going at the rate of three miles an hour, in as¬ 
cending, and four and five descending. Arrange¬ 
ments are making to place on the road a sufficient 
number of locomotive steam engines, which will 
supersede the horse power now in use, being more 
economical, and admitting greater speed. Pro¬ 
duce and merchandise will be conveyed at the 
rate of seven or eight miles an hour, and pas¬ 
sengers and the mail from twelve to fifteen miles 
per hour. Steam engines will also be erected 
on the inclined planes. 

“From Pratt Street to Ellicotts’ Mills, the ex¬ 
pense of the road was $60,000 per mile on an 
average, from thence to the Point of Rocks, 
thirty-four miles further, $20,000 per mile, mak¬ 
ing $1,400,000 in the whole, but when completed 
$2,100,000. The lateral road to Frederick cost 
about $65,000, or $22,000 a mile, less than the 
cost of a canal on the same ground and distance. 

“ In the year 1752 the population of Baltimore 
included 250 free men and slaves. In the year 
1775 the free men and slaves totalled 5,934. In 
1830 the census showed 62,083 free whites, 4,121 
slaves, 14,783 free colored persons, a total of 
80,990. 

“ There was another railroad at that time pro¬ 
jected out of Baltimore, The Susquehanna, which 
was completed as far as the Reisterstown road, 
about seventeen miles from the depot on Holliday 
Street, running trains out of Baltimore at 10:00 
a. m. and 4:00 p. m. daily. The cars on this 
road are drawn by a beautiful and very efficient 
imported locomotive steam engine, which affords 
a very pleasant and delightful mode of traveling. 
This railroad imported this locomotive engine, 
(Turn to Page 369) 
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^he Suicide of Russia 


E llsworth huntington, who has writ¬ 
ten much on the effect of climate upon the 
human race, has recently put out a book, 
“ The Pulse of Progress,” in which there is a 
chapter with the above heading. 

He has traveled extensively in Russia and dur¬ 
ing the war was in our military intelligence serv¬ 
ice gathering information as to foreign countries, 
especially Siberia and Russia. As so little real 
information comes to us as to conditions in 
Russia, the following extracts from this chapter 
may be of interest. 

He begins by pointing out that the principle 
of minimum wages can only be given effect 
through greatly increased production. If the 
standard of living is high, the standard of pro¬ 
duction must also be high. Much must be pro¬ 
duced if much is to be enjoyed. What are the 
prospects of Russia increasing its production and 
therefore its standard of living? Huntington 
says there are no prospects of its being done, 
hence the title of his chapter. 

The two outstanding features of the Russian 
environment are the vast plains with their endless 
monotony, and the climate with its long, severe 
winters. The plains help to make communica¬ 
tion and transportation easy, but they cause all 
parts of a vast area to be very much alike. There¬ 
fore, the Russian, even if he travels hundreds 
of miles from home, which the peasants rarely 
do, sees little that is new. He finds the same 
scenery, the same crops, the same animals, the 
same kinds of houses, the same ways of work, 
the same kind of people, and the same ideas and 
aspirations. He rarely brings back any new 
inspiration, or ambition, unless he goes to the 
city. And if the city inspires him. the result is 
apt to be merely discontent rather than a deter¬ 
mination to use new methods which he has ob¬ 
served. The monotony of the plain seems to be 
the real curse of Russia. The climate is no better 
than the plain. Energy, healih, and civilization 
decline from Central Europe eastward to Russia. 
Notice, too, that Finland, the Baltic States, and 
Roland, where the climate is relatively stimulat¬ 
ing, where the people enjoy good health, and 
where civilization made most progress in the 
days before the war, are the very parts which 
have rejected the Soviet form of government and 
have set up independent republics. 

As to the climate itself, the chief handicap is 
the long, monotonous winters. Anyone who has 


studied the seasonal distribution of health knows 
that even in a climate no more severe than that 
of the northern United States the death rate 
rises toward the end of winter. As a rule the 
maximum comes in February and March. Great 
numbers are conscious of a nervous, tired feeling, 
accompanied by a great longing for the end of 
winter, the winter has “ frayed us out,” so to 
speak. And the more nervous we are, the more 
likely we are to become sick. Now in large parts 
of Russia the winters are far longer, colder and 
more trying than in the regions inhabited by 
most of the people of the United States. The 
effect on the health is even worse than here, not 
only because the cold season is longer, but be¬ 
cause the houses are even more stuffy and hot 
than ours, and the general care of the health is 
less intelligent. 

Still another condition tends almost inevitably 
to make the Russian peasant inefficient, the en¬ 
forced idleness which prevails for months each 
winter. Of course, the animals must be fed and 
milked, wood must be cut in the forest, and a 
few other tasks must be attended to. For five 
months or more each winter, the Russian peasants, 
the men at least, do not have enough work to 
keep them busy, they practice idleness. When 
the spring comes, it stands to reason that a man 
who has been unwholesomely idle much of the 
winter will not work so hard or so enthusiastic¬ 
ally as one who has been healthily active. The 
idle man suffers in both body and mind. This, 
perhaps, is one reason why the Russian peasants 
are so notoriously phlegmatic and submissive, 
and why they give rise to so few leaders. 

The upshot of the matter is that during the 
present century many circumstances have com¬ 
bined to make it difficult for the people who live 
in what is now Russia to swing their new politi¬ 
cal and social system. Leaders may indeed arise, 
but thus far the tendency seems to be for Russia 
to slip slowly back. 

The old leadership, for what it was worth, is 
gone. The tribunal known as the Cheka exe¬ 
cuted 1,760,118 persons before being renamed the 
Supreme Political Administration, in February, 
1922. All those people were done to death in a 
period of less than five years. Many more have 
been executed since, among them all 6.675 pro¬ 
fessors and teachers, 8,800 doctors, 1,243 priests, 
54,650 officers, and 12,950 landowners. This 
makes a total something like 440,000, a large 
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part of whom, by right of birth or ability, had 
made themselves influential leaders. The rest 
of those executed comprised 50,000 policemen, 
192,350 workmen, 200,000 soldiers, and 815,100 
peasants. The policemen, workmen, soldierB and 
peasants can scarcely have been the most stupid 
and ignorant of their respective classes. On the 
contrary, it is safe to say that they were among 
the most intelligent, for they had the strength 
of mind and character to stand up for what they 
believed to be the right in the face of the over¬ 
whelming strength of the Soviet regime. Thus, 
to date, since the revolution, through executions 
alone, Russia has lost nearly 2,000,000 people 
of more than ordinary ability. 

But those who were executed by no means 
measure Russia’s full loss of competent citizens. 
Those who fled from Russia are probably as 
numerous, perhaps more so, than those who were 
executed. Part found refuge in Siberia, but 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, sought 
foreign countries, while many others, especially 
the children, have perished. Moreover, because 
of the hardships and wanderings of the adults, 
the birth-rate, both at home and abroad, has 
inevitably been greatly reduced. Thus today, 
among the children growing up in Russia, the 
proportion who inherit the qualities which give 
leadership, and who belong in homes where they 
receive training in leadership, is far smaller than 
formerly. This adverse selection is one of the 
most discouraging aspects of Russia’s present 
situation. Russia today has suffered a most 
serious loss of leaders. Can they adopt a new 
social and political system and really make it 
work? Or will their experiment fail, and merely 
serve as a lesson whereby nations with stronger 
leaders will be able to sort out the wheat and 
leave the chaff. Russia today, far more than 
ever before, is a nation of peasants, a rather dull, 
inert set of people, although kindly and pleasant. 


Jl Correction 

On page 306 of The Bulletin of October 1, the 
name of Dennis E. O’Shea, a deceased locomotive 
fireman, of Rutland, Vt., appears in the table 
under the caption, “Recent Benefits Amount to 
$63,751,” and in the column showing benefits paid 
to beneficiaries and opposite Mr. O’Shea’s name is 
the sum of $2,000 marked with an asterisk, which 
indicates, as explained in a foot-note, that $1,000 
of life insurance and $1,000 of accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance had been paid. 
This was in error, as only life benefits of $1,000 
have been paid Mr. O’Shea’s beneficiary. 


‘Railroads Brought Unification 

I N American history,” writes K E. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, dis¬ 
cussing the contribution made by the rail¬ 
roads to the political and economic development 
of the nation during the past one hundred years, 
in the centennial edition of the Journal of Com¬ 
merce of New York, “ the railroad came along at 
almost the psychological moment, when either 
some great unifying cause had to appear or the 
probabilities of a division into a number of dif¬ 
ferent countries would have become real. Going 
everywhere, up mountains, across deserts and, 
transversely, through the courses of navigable 
streams, the railroads brought every section of 
the country into touch with every other section. 
Their service in transporting the mails made it 
possible for the same books, magazines and news¬ 
papers to be read by citizens from one end of the 
country to the other. Their service made it pos¬ 
sible for men separated by thousands of miles to 
meet and know each other, while the growing 
division and specialization of labor made suoh 
contacts essential to the conduct of modern busi¬ 
ness.” 


f\eu> Suburban Coaches 
(Continued from Page 368) 
ings. Instead, the upper sash, fitted with prism 
glass, has been designed to serve all the legitimate 
purposes of an open coach window and may be 
swung inward to admit fresh air. Further ven¬ 
tilation, according to individual desires, may be 
had through a Pullman style slide ventilator in 
the bottom rail of the lower sash. 

The interior finish is of mahogany, with white 
enameled bulkheads and headlining. Eleven com¬ 
bination ventilator electric center lamps connect¬ 
ing with air ducts leading to exhaust ventilators 
in the roof maintain a fresh supply of air inside 
the cars at all times, while in cold weather the 
temperature is automatically regulated by means 
of a thermostat control arrangement. Composi¬ 
tion flooring is laid the full length of the aisle. 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

OCTOBER, 1927 


Death benefit* .... 

Health benefits - 

Accident benefits .... 
Accidental Death and Dismemberment 
benefits .... 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

$12,900 

7.503 

592 

5.800 

260 

Total benefits ... 

$27,055 
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E VERY person I see is a possible 
passenger, every movable object 
potential freight. When I deal 
with an outsider I must consider that 
for that moment, at least, I am the 
whole railroad to him. He does not see, 
nor is he interested in, the hundreds of 
other cogs in the great transportation 
machine. To him I am the railroad, and 
whether he likes this railroad better 
than another largely depends upon me. 
No transaction is too small to require 
courtesy, none so large that it may be 
overlooked. Collecting a dollar under¬ 
charge may mean as much in terms of 
good-will as prompt handling of a train. 
So—I am my railroad’s general agent. 
It’s up to me. 

—Prize Essay by M. D. Rothe, In- 
slrumentman, Nashville, Chattan¬ 
ooga d St. Louis Railway. 


Fast Trains 

N Englishman, records Calvert’s Mechanics’ 
Almanack, of 1885, loaned to The Bulle¬ 
tin by Dan Davis, airbrake foreman in 
the Car department at Carbondale, was bragging 
of the speed of English railways to a Yankee 
traveler seated at his side in one of the cars 
of a “ fast train ” in England. The engine bell 
was rung as the train neared a station. It sug¬ 
gested to the Yankee an opportunity of “ talking 
down ” his companion, a peg or two. 

“ What’s that noise ?” he innocently inquired. 

“ We are approaching a town,” said the Eng¬ 
lishman. “ They have to commence ringing about 
ten miles before they get to a station, or else 
the train would run by it before the bell could 
be heard. Wonderful ain’t it t They ain’t in¬ 
vented bells in America yet, I suppose?” 

“ Why, yes,” replied the Yankee, “ we have got 
bells, but can’t use ’em on our railroads. We 
run so tarnal fast the train always keeps ahead 
of the sound. No use whatever; the sound never 
gets into a village until after the train gets by!” 

“ Indeed! ” exclaimed the Englishman. 

“Fact,” said the Yankee; “had to give up 
bells—then tried steam whistles—wouldn’t 
answer either. I was on board of a locomotive 
when the whistle was tried. We were going at 
a tremendous rate. Hurricanes were nowhar. 
Had to hold my hair. We saw a two-horse 
wagon crossing the track about five miles ahead, 
and the engineer let the whistle on, swearing 
like a trooper. It screamed awfully, but it 
warn’t no use. Next thing I knew I was picking 
myself out of a pond by the roadside, amid the 
fragments of the locomotive, dead horses, broken 
wagon, and dead engineer lying beside me. Just 
then the sound of the whistle came along, mixed 
up with some frightful oaths I had heard the en¬ 
gineer use when he first saw the horses. Poor 
fellow, he was dead before his voice got to him. 
After that we tried lights, supposing these would 
travel faster than sound. We got lights so power¬ 
ful that the chickens woke up along the road, 
when we came along in the night, believing it to 
be morning. But the locomotive kept ahead and 
was in darkness with the light close behind. The 
inhabitants petitioned against it—they couldn’t 
sleep well with so much light in the night time. 
Finally we had to station electric telegraphs along 
the road, with signalmen to telegraph when the 
train was in sight; and I have heard that some 
fast trains beat the lightning fifteen minutes 
every forty miles, but I can’t say that’s true— 
the rest I know to be so.” 


Complete View of Baltimore 
(Turn to Page 3«6) 

called the * Herald,’ from Liverpool, which is a 
beautiful piece of mechanism, costing $4,000, but 
being calculated to run on a straight track, would 
not suit this meandering road. American genius 
overcame this difficulty, and the company as well 
as the world, are indebted for this improvement 
to Mr. John Smith Hollins, of this city.” (The 
Susquehanna Railroad is now a part of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company.) 


Every right act, every unselfish deed, every 
struggle towards the beautiful, the good, the true, 
every act of helpfulness, or unselfishness, every 
bit of beautiful service, is a step towards God, 
towards good. Life is always pointing towards 
God, towards good. —O. S. Harden. 


An Irishman got out of his carriage at a rail¬ 
road station for refreshments, and the train left 
before he had finished his repast. 

" Hould oncried Pat, as he ran like a mad¬ 
man after the cars, “ Hould on, ye murthen ould 
stame injin—ye’ve got a passenger on board what’s 
left behind l"—Two Bells. 


Transportation gives value to land which 
no other agency can supply ; it is second to 
land in sustaining human life, but first in 
advancing civilization .— Azdride. 
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IBlack Diamonds 

(Continued from Page 362) 


has reached a maximum height of fourteen feet. 
Then by means of a one-inch iron rod, holes 
about two feet apart are driven through the pile. 
These holes are enlarged at the top and small 
cone-shaped forms of heavy paper—such as 
roofing paper—inserted with the top projecting 
above, to prevent coal falling down the holes. 
We have had no fires develop in our soft coal 
piles account heating of coal. The prevention of 
fire is probably due to the character of coal and 
system of ventilation. Too much ventilation may 
cause heating in soft coal piles, while not enough 
ventilation will prevent the proper escape of 
heated volatile gases and by confining same cause 
a rapid rise in temperature, which may result 
in spontaneous combustion. When coal is first 
laid down a thermometer is dropped into the holes 
at stated intervals and temperature readings 
taken. These readings are transmitted to a 
printed diagram bearing printed instructions, and 
forwarded to the Fuel department semi-weekly in 
order that the progress of heating may be watched 
and remedy applied if heating beyond 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit develops. 

About 90 per cent of all Company coal used is 
on locomotives, the balance in stations, yards, 
roundhouses, shops, et cetera. 

The generation of heat is only one of the uses 
to which coal may be put. A few decades ago 
practically all coke was made in beehive ovens, 
which drove the gases off into the air where they 
were lost. Today about 85 per cent of the coke is 
produced in by-product ovens, thereby recovering 
for use the valuable by-products formerly wasted. 


When a ton of bituminous coal is distilled, it 
gives approximately 12,000 cubic feet of gas, 120 
pounds of tar, and from 1,200 to 1,500 pounds 
of coke. 

From the coal tar, ten “ crudes ” or primary 
substances are distilled, and from these hundreds 
of useful products are manufactured. The ani¬ 
line dyes are perhaps the most important of the 
coal tar products. There was once a time when 
only the wealthiest of the nobility could afford 
robes of crimson and Tyrian purple. Today the 
chemist can produce some 900 varieties of purer 
dyes so cheaply that the poorest may wear them. 
So does “ applied science accomplish a real 
democracy such as legislation has ever failed to 
establish.” 

A list of other by-products includes many 
familiar and varied names, i. e., lubricating and 
motor oils, aspirin, carbolic acid, fertilizers, 
veronol, photographic developers, synthetic co¬ 
caine, moth balls, antiseptics, perfumes, flavor¬ 
ings, explosives, alcohol, paints, et cetera. 

The pitch, which forms 65 per cent of the distil¬ 
lation of coal tar, is used for roofing, waterproof¬ 
ing and paving. 

Thus it may be that as chemists continue to 
discover new uses for the so-called by-products 
of coal, it will become uneconomical to use this 
valuable commodity in the raw state for the 
production of heat. The man who first referred 
to coal as “ Black Diamonds,” indeed spoke more 
truly than he knew. 



GRAVEL TRAIN AT WELLS BRIDGE, 1875 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Great Service by Railroads 

As long as this service Is 
rendered promptly and efficient¬ 
ly, the average man, perhaps, 
has little thought of the magni¬ 
tude of the service performed 
for the country by the railroads. 
The volume of this service, 
however. Is strikingly shown by 
figures recently issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commis¬ 
sion showing the results of rail¬ 
way operation In the first six 
months of this year. In that 
period, according to the state¬ 
ment, miles run by freight cars 
on our railways totaled almost 
fourteen billion. Nine billion of 
these miles were run by loaded 
freight cars, while to shift the 
empty cars back to the loading 
points five billion car-miles were 
required. 

These fourteen billion car- 
miles represented more than 303 
million train-miles, while to 
haul these cars and trains, more 
than 341 million miles were run 
by locomotives, all within six 
months. 

In this same period, more than 
1,800,000,000 miles were covered 
by passenger-train cars on the 
Class One railroads of the coun¬ 
try. 


Save Coal on Passenger Trains 

To move a passenger train 
car one mile on the railways, 
15.9 pounds of coal are used, 
according to a statement recent¬ 
ly issued by the Interstate Com¬ 
merce Commission, covering the 
results of railway operation in 
the United States for the first 
six months of this year. This 
1927 figure of 15.9 pounds of 
coal per passenger-train car- 
mile represents a reduction of 
almost one-half a pound below 
the average of the correspond¬ 
ing months last year. 

In 1920, 18.8 pounds of coal 
were required to perform this 
same service, so the record for 
the first six months of 1927 rep¬ 
resents a saving of 2.9 pounds 
of coal for every mile run by 
passenger-train cars, or a sav¬ 
ing of 15 per cent. 


Approximately one-eighth of 
the total express business of the 
country is handled in the New 
Tork Metropolitan area and In 
1926 amounted to no less than 
46,660,000 shipments, 75 per 
cent of which were outbound. 


‘Giro Lives Lost in Six Months 

Only two passengers lost their 
lives in train accidents on the 
railroads of this country during 
the first six months of this year. 
This is the smallest number of 
fatalities of this classification 
ever reported. In the first half 
of 1926 the total was twenty- 
two; in 1925, fifty-two; in 1924, 
twenty-three; and in 1923, 
eight. 

In other train accidents, 
thirty-eight passengers lost 
their lives in the first half of 
1927 as compared with forty- 
one in the same period last 
year. Of the thirty-eight, nine¬ 
teen were killed getting on or 
oft cars or locomotives, and 
eight by being struck or run over 
not at public crossings. 

Against this report which 
fully indicates the notable im¬ 
provement accruing from the 
intensive safety campaigns 
which the railroads have been 
conducting, and the employment 
or use of steel cars and other 
improved mechanical facilities, 
compare the grade crossing 
totals. During the first six 
months of the present year, 
1,062 persons lost their lives in 
grade crossing aocidents and 
2,901 were injured. In each 
class, however, a decrease can 
be shown over the correspond¬ 
ing period a year ago—three in 
the first instance and 209 in the 
second. The total number of 
such accidents was 2,561 as 
compared with 2,644 for the 
first six months of 1926. 


Jinother Fact About Freight 

Suppose a ton of freight is to 
be shipped and a dollar spent in 
shipping it. How far will the 
dollar carry the ton by these 
different methods ? By horse and 
wagon, a little over four miles ; 
by truck, twenty miles; at the 
average rate for American rail¬ 
ways, 133 miles; at the rate on 
a group of selected railways, 
200 miles; on the Erie canal, 
333 miles; on European canals, 
600 miles; by lake, at the aver¬ 
age rate through the Soo Canal 
In 1913, 1,600 miles ; while at the 
rate at which coal is carried 
both on the Great Lakes and on 
the Ohio and the Mississippi 
rivrs, the ton of freight can be 
shipped thirty miles for a cent, 
300 miles for a dime, and 3,000 
miles for a dollar .—Wall Street 
Journal. 


Central America to be Linked Up 

Before 1933, the countries of 
Central America, which now have 
no railroads connecting them, 
will be linked up by the Inter¬ 
national Railways of Central 
America. More than that: there 
will then have been completed 
a continuous railroad line from 
the United States to La Union, 
Salvador, on the Gulf of Fon¬ 
seca, upon which the United 
States has a lease for the pur¬ 
pose of erecting a naval base. 
Later the remaining distance of 
460 miles to the Panama canal 
will be spanned, thus providing 
for through railroad transporta¬ 
tion from the United States to 
the canal. 

There were 868,601 holders of 
the capital stock of all steam 
railways in the United States 
on December 81, 1925, not in¬ 
cluding approximately 50,000 
railroad employes who were 
buying stock on the instalment 
plan. The par value of the stock 
held by these 868,601 owners 
was $9,621,780,069. 


Five in One Upper Berth 

A family of five—father, 
mother and three children, ac¬ 
cording to a story that is going 
the rounds among railroad men, 
recently boarded a Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee & St. Paul westbound 
limited. They were informed 
that only upper berths were 
available, and the father said, 
“ That’s all right, we will take 
one." 

It was pointed out that they 
would be rather crowded, all in 
one upper berth; but father de¬ 
cided that was all the space he 
wanted to pay for. So mother 
put the children to bed and 
and crowded in also; followed 
soon after by dad. 

The conversation that drifted 
down from the upper was inter¬ 
esting, if not for publication. 
The last heard was, " Ma, for 
heaven’s sake, what are we go¬ 
ing to do up here all day to¬ 
morrow?" 


Lincoln's Private Coach Acquired 
President Lincoln’s private 
railroad coach, which for many 
years has stood in the Western 
Maryland Company’s yards at 
Baltimore, Md., has been ac¬ 
quired by the Lincoln Memorial 
Museum at Springfield, Ill., and 
is to be placed there perma¬ 
nently. 
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I feel the year's slow-beating heart. 

The sky’s chill prophecy 1 know ; 

And welcome the consummate art 

Which weaves this spotless shroud of 
snow I 
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LANCING at a map of the 
United States, with 250,000 
miles of railroad traversing 
it in all directions, one has 
difficulty in believing that 
the same vast territory, only a century 
earlier, was virtually without a single 
mile of railroad. 

Railroads were bold ventures in the 
beginning. Men pinned their faith to 
these costly enterprises before any one 
could be sure that they would become 
the indispensable arteries of trade and 
travel which they afterward did become. 
Wildernesses were penetrated and sub¬ 
dued by the railroading pioneers. With¬ 
out the vision and the practical aid of 
those audacious spirits, it is inconceiv¬ 
able that this vast nation could have 
been knit together with political and 
social and economic ties as it is today. 

From the Boston (Mass ) ‘Craeeler. 
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Was One Of Our Builders 

Son of Boss Framer on the Rensselaer and Saratoga Followed in Father’s Footsteps 
Until No Longer Physically Able to Do So 


N O, it was not always thus! These tracks 
and bridges over which our trains travel, 
these shops wherein our cars and locomo¬ 
tives are made safe to run, these yards for the 
classification of our trains, these stations and 
freight houses for the 
accommodation of our 
patrons or their goods, 
and many, many other 
facilities which we em¬ 
ploy from day to day, 
and year to year, in the 
course of our work were 
a part of the Company’s 
holdings long before we 
entered its service, but 
even at that it was not 
always thus. It is true 
that notable improve¬ 
ments in these facilities 
and in railroad service 
in general have been 
wrought during our time, 
but there had be to a be¬ 
ginning before this could 
be done and so it is that 
to another generation 
we owe a debt of grati¬ 
tude for having made 
possible this progress. 

In some instances it 
has been possible even at 
this date to parallel the 
corporate history of The 
Delaware and Hudson, which now extends over a 
period of more than one hundred and four years, 
with the lives of father and son, both of whom 
were in its service, through the recollections of 
the latter. We are still able, also, with the as¬ 
sistance of the older surviving veterans of the 


service, to connect up woodburncr and link and 
pin days with the present. Other veterans of 
lesser service point out to us the beginning of 
“ this or that,” which, except for their kindly 
indulgence, we might otherwise be ignorant of. 

To the most of us the 
big car shop and other 
buildings at Green Island 
are landmarks, yet to 
Asa Robinson, a former 
carpenter who was re¬ 
tired on pension on April 
1, 1915, they are but the 
tangible evidence of de¬ 
velopments that took 
place during his railroad 
career. He was born at 
West Troy, N. Y., now 
Watervliet, November 
12, 1853, youngest of six 
children of the late Ais- 
troppe Robinson, a car¬ 
penter. Three brothers 
became boatmen on the 
Hudson river, two at¬ 
taining the rank of cap¬ 
tain and one that of en¬ 
gineer, but he chose car¬ 
pentry as a profession 
when his school days, 
which included four 
years at Transylvania 
Institute at Brainard’s 
Bridge, three or four 
miles east of Nassau, N. Y., had been concluded. 

In the fall of 1869 he entered the employ of 
the Company as a carpenter’s apprentice and as¬ 
sisted in putting the roof on the roundhouse at 
Green Island, his particular task being that of 
hoisting the purlins by means of a block and 
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tackle, llis father was the boss framer on the 
Rensselaer and Saratoga railroad, which now 
forms a part of The Delaware and Hudson lines, 
and as such also helped to build the Green Island 
shops. F. S. Ulile was the master of bridges. 

Due to business conditions he was laid off three 
or four months later. Then he also turned to 
the river and for a year was employed on a Rob¬ 
ert Robinson Line barge handling lumber tows 
between Troy and New York City. Next came a 
clerkship in a grocery store in Broadway, West 
Troy (Watervliet), for about a year, following 
which he was engaged at such odd jobs as he was 
able to And until the fall of 1871 when business 
on the railroad had improved and he was able to 
reenter the service of the Company. He was 
again employed at Green Island and assisted in 
tile completion of the car, machine and black¬ 
smith shops. Thereafter, for forty-four years 
and seven months, his employment was continu¬ 
ous. 

llis rating as an apprentice during the earlier 
years of his career was something of a misnomer 
for instead of receiving the customary rate of 
sixty cents a day he was paid $1.50. This was 
due, as he now recalls it, to his knowledge of 
carpentry previously acquired from his father. 

In 1872 he assisted in building the first sta¬ 
tion at Comstock, on the Saratoga division. 1. V. 
Baker, then superintendent of the Rensselaer and 
Saratoga, lived on the site now occupied by the 
Great Meadows prison and it was from him that 
it was acquired by the State, of New York. He 
knew Baker well and recalls him as a very slender 
man of small stature, but keen and very bright. 

He also assisted in rebuilding the stations at 
Fair Haven, I’oultney and Hydeville, and helped 
to frame, at East Line, the freight house that 
first stood on the site of the present building at 
Saratoga Springs. The freight house at Green 
Island, he also helped to frame. 

When the first iron section of the bridge be¬ 
tween Green Island and Troy was installed he 
was one of the workmen engaged on the job. The 
section replaced extended from Green Island to 
Starbuek, now Center island. It was built of 
timbers three or four inches thick by ten or twelve 
wide, fastened together with oak pins. It was 
during this time that he narrowly escaped being 
killed; as it was, he declared he experienced the 
“scare of his life.” He was riding a “cap” into 
place when a sling broke and but for the fact 
that one end had just been made secure, he would 
have been hurtled some forty feet to the rocks 
below. 

Other bridge work in which he had a hand was 


that of replacing a deck span at Center Rutland; 
the building of the first trestle below Ft. Edward 
to replace one destroyed by fire; and the con¬ 
struction of the first trestle at South Bay, north 
of Whitehall. He also helped to build the freight 
house at Livingston Avenue, Albany, which was 
destroyed by- fire only a few months ago. This 
building, because of its peculiar shape, resulting 
from a conformance to property and street lines, 
was something of a curiosity, ho claims, since no 
two pair of its rafters were of the same length. 

For several years during the time that .T. L. 
Cory was master mechanic at Green Island, he 
did roof work almost altogether and then for 
about twenty years had charge of the tools with 
which the wrecking outfits nt Green Island, 
Plattsburg, Rouses Point and elsewhere north of 
Albany, were equipped. He also set many of the 
machines once used in the Green Island shops, 
including the placing of the timbers to support 
the countershafts. 

Altogether, he served under seven master me¬ 
chanics, namely, “ Nick ” Graham, ,T. L. Cory, 
John Dykeman, A. B. Buchanan, “Joe” Osborn, 
“ Billy ” Malthaner, and John Stranahan. From 
June 1, 11)10 until he retired from the service, he 
was employed at Colonic doing cab and pilot 
work in the roundhouse. 

Unfortunately he is one who carries scars of 
the service. On July 20. 1881), a burr from a 
truss rod that was being repaired in the black¬ 
smith shop at Green Island, lodged in his left 
eye, causing the loss of its sight. And then on 
January- 5, 1901), his right heel was crushed when 
caught under a car wheel that had gotten out of 
the control of a workman who was rolling it. 
But despite these handicaps and the fact that on 
seven different occasions during a period of a 
few years he was a victim of pneumonia, he is 
today enjoying good health which has come to him 
as a result of changing from city to country life. 
With the assistance of a relative he is earing for 
the many duties incident to the conduct of an 
eighteen-acre farm and declares that there is 
nothing that can surpass farm life for health and 
contentment. 

llis wife was formerly Lillian It. Stevens of 
Watervliet, N. Y., and their only child, a daugh¬ 
ter, died in 1911, at the age of nineteen. 

Mk. Roiunsox is a member of The Delaware 
and Hudson Veterans’ Association, Andrew Jack- 
son Council No. 78, 0. U. A. M., of Green Island, 
and the First Baptist church of Watervliet. His 
address is Cohoes (R. F. D.), N. Y. 
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Pfjne Digits, A Cipher and 
Punched Holes 

VIII — Maintenance of Way Department Timekeeping, Payroll and Labor Distri¬ 
bution Routine 


A LTHOUGH live different tabulating card 
forms are used in tile punched hole method 
of handling our Maintenance of M ay labor 
statistics—the wage card, payroll card, master 
card, deduction card, and distribution card—but 
two of them can he considered as carrying strictL 
payroll data. The following short description of 
these cards will indicate the purpose of each: 

Thk Wage I'abd 

As soon as the daily labor reports are received 
in the office of the Auditor of Disbursements the 
following information appearing thereon is trans¬ 
ferred to the wage card by key punch operators: 

Count of Employes 

Section or Gang Number 

Employe Working Number 

Employe Class 

Rate of Pay 

Hours Worked 

Kind of Time 

After verification, the wage cards are placed 
in an electric gang punch and the year, month, 
pay period, day, division, sub-division and depart¬ 
ment punched thereon. 

At this stage the wage card constitutes a daily 
record of the hours worked by each employe. Tn 
order to complete a card for payroll purposes it 
is necessary to punch the earnings. This is ac¬ 
complished by sorting the wage cards with mas¬ 
ter rate cards, on which have been punched the 
earnings for the hours and rates appearing on the 
wage cards; after which all cards arc placed in 
an electric gang punch and the earnings punched 
on the wage card. 

The Payroll Card 

When all the wage cards for a payroll period 
have been punched they are automatically sorted 
to employe working number by an electric sorting 
machine. This done, the wage cards, together 
with the master cards, are placed in an electric 
accounting machine which, at the rate of seventy- 
live cards a minute, prints all the necessary data 
in report form. From these sheets, which con¬ 
tain the employe’s working number, income tax 
number, occupation code, hours worked and earn- 
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ings by kinds of time, the payroll cards are 
punched. 

From the payroll cards are compiled the pay¬ 
roll. income tax returns, compensation reports 
and other labor statistics. 

The Master Card 

A card form for each employe, called the mas¬ 
ter card, is used in conjunction with tabulation 
made from the wage card. The master card shows 
the employe's name, occupation, income tax num¬ 
ber and working number, all printed in a blank 
space on the face of the card. The perforated 
information consists of the division, sub-division 
department, income tax number, section or gang 
and working number. The master cards are tiled 
in payroll order and tabulated with the wage 
cards for the purpose of printing the income tax 
number on tabulation made preparatory to the 
punching of the payroll cards. 

The Deduction Card 

When an employe requests that such items as 
insurance, board and watches be deducted from 
his wages, a complement card is prepared for the 
purpose of automatically deducting such item or 
items from the wages due him. This process of 
making deductions on electric accounting ma- 
chines through additions has already been touched 
upon in a previous article. 

The Distrihution Card 

The distribution of Maintenance of Way De¬ 
partment labor is handled by a tabulating card 
on which the following data is key punched from 
information appearing on the labor reports: 

Division Chargeable 
Account 
Operation 
Property Code 
Section or Gaim 
Kmploye Class 
Kate of Pay 
1 lours 

Kind of Time 

The year, month, pay period, day, division, sub¬ 
division and department arc punched on an eleo- 
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A Voyage of Duty 

{Being Baroness Riedesel’s Experiences With the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 to 1783 

3u W. J. COUGHTRY. 7 ?tcorder 
(Continued from Last Issue) 


O N October 17 the capitulation was consum¬ 
mated. After the formalities of surrender 
her husband’s groom brought her instruc¬ 
tions to join him with the children. Entering her 
calash, she drove through the American lines amid 
greetings of compassion instead of the expected 
scornful glances. As she reached the headquarters, 
she was met by a tine-looking man, later found to 
be General Philip Schuyler, who took the chil¬ 
dren from the wagon, embraced and kissed them 
and then helped her to alight. He then ushered 
her into the tent of General Gates who was en¬ 
gaged in friendly conversation with Generals 
Burgoyne and Philips. As she entered, Burgoyne 
told her that she might now dismiss all her 
apprehension, tor her sufferings were at an end. 
To this she replied “ that she should indeed be 
acting very wrongly to have any more anxiety 
when her chief had none, and especially when 
she saw him on such a friendly footing with 
General Gates.” 

All the generals remained to dine with the 
American commander. General Schuyler, after 
remarking that she might find it embarrassing 
to dine alone with so many gentlemen, invited 
her to come with her children into his tent and 
partake of a frugal meal, which he offered with 
his best wishes. Thankfully accepting with the 
reply: “You are certainly a husband and father, 
since you show me so much kindness.” she ate in 
contentment a dinner consisting of smoked 
tongue, beefsteak, potatoes, fresh butter and 
bread, which she describes as the equal of any 
she had ever had. Later that day. on the advice 
of her husband, she accepted Schuyler’s invitation 
to become a guest at his home in Albany. Start¬ 
ing at five, with an escort furnished by Schuyler, 
she stopped for the night, after a delightful three 
hour ride. Here she was joined later in the even¬ 
ing by T her husband. Resuming the journey' early 
the next morning they reached Schuyler's man¬ 
sion in Albany, at the head of the street which 
bears his name, during the afternoon. They were 
cordially received by the General, his wife and 
daughters, with whom she formed a close and 


lusting friendship. After an enjoyable three 
days’ visit, they started with the captive army, 
under guard, for Boston. Their journey, she 
writes, “ was very tedious, besides being attended 
with considerable hardship.” Their calash was 
everywhere closely inspected by curious people 
who were, she records, very friendly and par¬ 
ticularly delighted at her ability to speak their 
language. 

The prisoners finally reached Boston and were 
quartered in barracks, made of boards, erected in 
1775 as a shelter for the Americans while be¬ 
sieging General Gage in that city, near Winter 
hilL General Riedesel and his family were bil¬ 
leted in a house in which they occupied one room 
under the roof. Straw, which Madame Riedesel 
placed under their field beds, served them for a 
long time, all their camp equippage save their 
baggage having been stolen during their stay in 
Albany’. The women servants slept on the floor 
and the men servants in the entry. Their host, 
who was friendly, allowed them to eat in his room 
in which his entire family ate and slept together, 
but his wife subjected them to many petty annoy¬ 
ances. Three weeks later they were transferred 
to one of the best houses in Cambridge, the for¬ 
mer home of a royalist who had fled. 

The officers were not permilted to enter Boston, 
but Madame Riedesel was frequently the guest in 
that city of Mrs. Carter, a daughter of General 
Schuyler, whom she admired as greatly as she 
disliked her intensely patriotic husband. Mrs. 
Carter, she writes, often visited her and also 
dined at her house with the generals. Boston, 
she describes, as beautiful, but if s people vio¬ 
lently patriotic. While in Cambridge, she wit¬ 
nessed, to her amazement, the moving of an en¬ 
tire house by first raising it with a screw and 
then placing beneath it long logs with wheels 
attached to the ends. This American practice in 
house moving was then, and for more than half 
a century afterwards, unknown to the English as 
it was to Madame Riedesel. 

(Turn to Page 335) 
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.As we pay to others, we are paid; 

Life gives ns hack what we give. 
And so we do not Jive to trade, 

Rut trade that we may truly live. 

—Anonymous. 


Super-Human Railroad Feats 

!Bu HOWARD COONLEY. 

President of the Walworth Company of Boston, Mass. 

OLONEL LINDBK1Uili’S miraculous flight 
from New York to Paris, opening the eyes 
of the world to the possibilities of aerial 
transportation, reminds us forcibly of the equally 
picturesque circumstances that surrounded the 
connection of the East and West hv rail. 1 im¬ 
agine that the people of that generation dreamed 
as little of the part that the railroads would play 
in the development of this country as we of today 
can picture the future of aviation as an instru¬ 
ment of commercial development. 

For some reason the world takes things for 
granted and fails to realize the romance that is 
woven daily into our industrial life. The public 
service corporations in particular are assumed to 
belong to our people by eminent domain, and the 
super-human feats which they have performed 
are unappreciated, or even unknown. 

Think of the development of our great carriers 
in 2(1 years, from 192,550 miles to a total of 
235,612! Think of the carriage of merchandise 
in the astounding tonnage of 2,422,334.000 tons 
in 1926 with practically no delay and no mis¬ 
handling of material! Tn 1900 the total tonnage 
was 1,101,080,000. Think of the record of safely 
(o passengers and the general public! The per¬ 
centage of passengers killed or injured is so in¬ 


finitesimal as to be possible of expression only in 
long decimals. Consider the added efficiency 
which has made it possible in the past few years 
for railroads, while greatly increasing the ton¬ 
nage handled, to operate with a surprising falling 
off in car requirements. Ten years ago 175,000 
additional freight cars a year were the normal 
requirement; today 100,000 seem to be ample to 
meet the requirements under the highly efficient 
methods now being used to conserve rolling stock 
and motive power. 

‘Prevention Cheaper Than Cure 

HERE is a growing tendency toward the 
practice of preventing sickness through 
the medium of periodic physical examina¬ 
tions. Just as automobiles are taken to the 
garageman from time to time to have him cer¬ 
tify that they are safe to run, or make such re¬ 
pairs as will make them mechanically fit, folk 
with good foresight take their bodies to the doc¬ 
tor for inspection and depend upon him to find 
conditions, if any exist, that if permitted to con¬ 
tinue undiscovered might result in a prolonged 
illness. In either instance, it must be admitted 
that the cost of prevention is less than what the 
cost of effecting a cure might be. 

in this connection we have the statement re¬ 
cently made by Dr. Louis 1. Dublin, statistician 
for the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, to 
the effect that “illness costs American families 
an average of $80 each per year,” and the further 
comment by a leading editorial writer that “ it 
would be cheaper for the families and better for 
the doctor if the latter were on a continuous re¬ 
tainer to keep sickness away, instead of being 
called on after the sickness had got a running 
sta rl ." 

c Co a Grouch 

T is not fair that one should wear 
Upon his face a frown. 

To view with hate one's chosen fate 
Is not the way to win a crown. 

If you did not care to take the dare 
And make your dreams come true. 

Von cannot blame that fickle dame — 

Some call her Luck; she visits few. 

To wish and sigh with envious eye 
Is not the way success is won; 

Rut when you smile, and toil the while, 

She smiles on yon, and life is fun. 

—Topkka Capitai.. 


We see time's furrows on another's brow. 
How few themselves in that just mirror, 
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ZNjne Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes 

(Continued from Page 330) 


trie gang punch in a manner similar to that fol¬ 
lowed in punching like data on wage card. 

Verification 

To determine by the punched hole method 
whether or not the proper amounts have been 
recorded on the wage and distribution earns is 
a simple matter. TT'bis is done by totaling the 
amount on the electric accounting machine. The 
totals representing the earnings as shown on the 
wage card and the amount as shown on the dis¬ 
tribution card should agree. 

Statistics 

With the time worked and distribution thereof 
permanently recorded on tabulating cards all the 


Charges and Credits to Appropriations. 

Payroll. 

Prbi’Ahing the Payroll 
While a great many advantages are derived 
from handling Maintenance of Way data with 
electric tabulating and accounting machines, per¬ 
haps the greatest benefits are derived in the bi¬ 
monthly preparation of the payroll. 

The nature of this work makes it a last minute 
accounting job. Twice a month the wages of 
nearly 3,200 employes have to be computed, and 
a check drawn for each. Thus it can be seen 
that any method short-cutting payroll prepara¬ 
tion would be an accounting aid of great value. 
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lecessary for any required report bearing 
} phase of railroad accounting is ready fo 
itic handling; which means that such vita 
ics as those contained in the following di 
1 reports are compiled and put in linisliee 
1 form through the agency of electric ma 

ibor Distribution Report (showing the 
and charges to the various accounts, 
accounts, class of service by sub-divisions 
departments). 

ualysis of Charges (showing the prop- 
y, account, operation upon which each 


Inasmuch as the punched hole method had 
effected radical improvements in other realms ot 
our Accounting Department we determined t« 
work out a scheme whereby our electric tabulat¬ 
ing installation should cut time and effort in oui 
Maintenance of Way procedure and yet preserve 
the all-important quality of accuracy. So the 
routine described in this article was devised am 
put into operation. 

The processes, of rendering to the Auditor o: 
Disbursements all pertinent data, and of record 
ing such information on the various tabulating 
cards already mentioned brings us up to tin 
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quence. At the middle and end of each month 
the payroll forms are rim through an addresso- 
graph which prints the names in the first column 
and the employe numbers in the second. These 
sheets are prepared in groups, one group to a 
department or pay check delivery station. 

At the end of the payroll period the payroll 
and deduction cards are sorted in payroll order. 
The proper payroll sheets and payroll and de¬ 
duction cards arc then placed in the electric ac¬ 
counting machine, which prints in their respective 
columns the working number, amount earned, 
deduction and amount due. When the last card 
of an individual payroll group has been readied 
the machine prints the total of the deductions 
and amounts due. 

Since the working number printed by the ad- 
dressograpli and that printed by the electric ac¬ 


counting machine are side by side in adjoining 
columns, checking the payroll means merely a 
glance down the page to see that both these col¬ 
umns begin with the same number, and that the 
numbers run consecutively down the page. 

And that is all there is to payroll preparation 
by the punched hole method. The elimination of 
much clerical effort is one of the advantages 
gained. Perhaps the greatest outstanding feature 
is the fact that this method permits the keeping 
of time return records strictly up to the minute 
by means of the wage cards which are punched 
daily on receipt of the daily labor reports. In 
short, placing our Maintenance of Way account¬ 
ing on what might be called a “ mechanical 
basis ” furthers our aim of placing our Account¬ 
ing Department on the highest possible plane of 
efficiency. 


THE DELAWARE AND HUDSON COMPANY 
PAYROLL 



{fowlers Have Outing 

A S a most enjoyable prologue to their 1927-8 
bowling schedule, the members of The 
Delaware and Hudson Athletic Associa¬ 
tion’s ladies’ bowling league held an outing and 
clambake at Picard’s grove, near Voorheesvillc, 
on Saturday afternoon, September 24. Various 
field sports were the order of the afternoon and, 
following the serving of the bake, dancing occu¬ 
pied the evening hours. No less than seventy-five 
members of the league and their friends attended. 


It is only the man who lathers that can shone. 
—Ebni.e. 


How’s This 

The boy left the farm and went to the city, 
where he did well and eventually got In the swim 
to some extent. A brother stuck to the farm. One 
day the farm boy got a letter from his city brother, 
and among other things It said: 

" Thursday we autoed out to the country club 
where we golfed till dark. Then we motored to 
the beach and Fridayed there.” 

The farm boy wrote back: 

" Yesterday we fllvvered to town and baseballed 
all afternoon. Then we went to Mead's and pokered 
till morning. Today we muled out to the cornfield 
and geehawed until sundown. Then we suppered 
and piped for a while; after which we staircased 
up to our room and bed-steaded until the clock 
lived.”— Wroe's Writings, 
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Jl Voyage of Duty 
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Their captive sojourn in Cambridge, where they 
were happy and contented, continued about a year. 
Upon the refusal of Congress to ratify the stipu¬ 
lation in the capitulation providing for the re¬ 
turn of Burgoyne’s army to England, Clinton, 
the English general, claiming that they had now 
become ordinary prisoners of war, refused to fur¬ 
nish further provisions for them. As a conse¬ 
quence, they were, in November, ordered to Vir¬ 
ginia. Before their departure, General Riedesel 
intrusted to the care of his wife the German 
colors which the Americans supposed had been 
burned at Saratoga. These, with the aid of a 
friendly tailor, she concealed in a mattress which 
she turned over to an English officer who carried 
it, as his bed, safely to New York, lie sent it 
to Halifax, where it was later recovered by 
Madame Riedesel upon her return to Canada. 

Their journey to Virginia, over frozen and 
almost impassable roads, in rain, snow and win¬ 
try winds and through four states was six hun¬ 
dred and seventy-eight miles and required three 
months to cover. Madame Riedesel and her chil¬ 
dren traveled with the army in an English coach. 
Provisions, which were supposed to follow them, 
were often delayed, and she and her children 
frequently suffered from lack of food. At Hart¬ 
ford, during one of their halts, which were made 
every fourth day, she entertained General LaFay- 
ette at dinner. During the meal which she de¬ 
scribes as “ only respectable,” owing to their 
scant supply of provisions, be was so polite and 
agreeable that she was relieved of all embarrass¬ 
ment. Their conversation, entirely in French, 
gave her great joy and his attending Americans 
much vexation. At Fishkill, l>efore crossing the 
Hudson, the captive army was reviewed by Gen¬ 
eral Washington. Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was 
reached in December. Here they barely escaped 
serious harm at the hands of the infuriated in¬ 
habitants, to whom it had been falsely reported 
that the King of England had made a present of 
the town to General Riedesel, as a reward for his 
services, and that he had now arrived with his 
troops to take possession. At other places where 
halts were made they suffered many indignities 
from the inhabitants, who called them ” Dutch 
butchers.” 

Madame Riedesel met with rebuff after rebuff 
during the trip and at times provisions were 
denied though she was willing to pay liberally 
for them. One day she saw some fresh meat 
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which she tried to purchase. The woman to whom 
she applied refused and, with a snap of her 
fingers, said: “ You shall not have a morsel of 

it. Why have you come out of your land to kill 
us, and waste our goods and possessions? Now 
you are our prisoners; it is, therefore, our turn 
to torment you.” To this woman’s credit it may, 
however, be said that she w r as unable to resist 
the appeal of one of Madame Riedesel’s little 
daughters, whom she took into her house, giving 
her an egg. This the child refused, saying, “ I 
have still two sisters.” At this the woman re¬ 
lented and gave to Madame Riedesel three eggs, 
saying, “ I am just as angry as ever, but I can¬ 
not withstand the child.” She later gave them 
bread and milk. At another time the sight of a 
small package of tea proved strong enough to 
overcome the scruples of a woman who had re¬ 
fused to sell supplies. In Virginia, when the 
store of provisions was entirely gone, a woman 
refused some cornmeal. declaring that “ it is for 
our negroes, who work for us, but you have wished 
to kill us.” An English officer, exceedingly 
touched, went among the men to see if he could 
not obtain something for them, finally securing 
from a driver of one of the baggage wagons a 
piece of old bread so hard that one could not 
bite off even the smallest piece. Breaking off, 
with some effort, a small piece. Madame Riedesel 
offered it to her youngest daughter who refused it 
saying, “ my sisters are more hungry than I.” 
The other two also refused it, wishing to leave 
it for their little sister. She thereupon divided 
it into three parts, giving one to each. 

She reached Colle, Virginia, their destination, 
about the middle of February. 1779, where her 
husband, who had gone ahead with some of the 
troops, awaited her. They secured as living 
quarters the home of an Italian, who, with his 
family were to be away for some time. The cap¬ 
tive troops were stationed at Charlottesville, two 
hours ride from Colle. At first they endured 
many privations. Many cattle and hogs, killed in 
expectation of their earlier arrival, had to be 
buried owing to the absence of salt and ice and 
soon became either tainted or totally unfit to eat. 
The troops were quartered in block houses, with¬ 
out plaster and destitute of doors and windows. 
Working, with great industry, they soon built 
comfortable barracks. Behind each, they laid 
out gardens and built small inclosures for poul¬ 
try. As soon as the old provisions were con- 
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sullied, they reeeived fresh meat and corn meal 
sufficient to make bread. They were now in 
want of nothing but money, very little of which 
was sent to them by the English, making it 
difficult at times to seeftro credit which often 
caused them great inconvenience. 

In the spring, General Biedesel built a large 
house, with a great drawing-loom in the center 
and two rooms upon each side at a cost of one 
hundred guineas. Bound block*, used as a sub¬ 
stitute for chairs, were also used for a table, lay¬ 
ing boards upon them. Here they lived pretty 
contentedly for three or four months. While at 
work in his garden, the General suffered a sun¬ 
stroke from which he never fully recovered. 
Later, accompanying him to Frederick spring to 
take the baths recommended by his physician, 
Madame Biedesel became acquainted with Gen¬ 
eral Washington's family and many others, who 
were very friendly. Among the Virginians, of 
whom she speaks in warmest praise, she formed 
many loving associations and lasting friendships. 

While at the baths, the General received orders 
to proceed to New York, together with General 
Philips and their adjutants, for exchange. In 
August, 117h, his wife started for Vork-town, 
Pennsylvania, to join him, stopping en route for 
a visit to Madame Garcl, whom she had met at 
the baths, at her estate near Baltimore, remain¬ 
ing with her for ten days. Beaching York-town 
she joined her husband and his parly and to¬ 
gether they started for New York. While await¬ 
ing some of their party at Bethlehem she visited 
the settlements of the Moravian brethren. Beach¬ 
ing “Elizabethtown,” (Elizabeth. New Jersey) 
opposite Staten Island, they were hospitably re¬ 
eeived by the royalists they found there. Their 
anticipation of an immediate crossing to New 
York and their restoration to freedom that even¬ 
ing was shattered by the appearance of an officer, 
sent by General Washington, with orders to re¬ 
turn to Virginia, as Congress had refused lo 
ratify their exchange. 

The following day, with heavy hearts they be¬ 
gan their return, stopping at Bethlehem, where 
her husband and General Philips were permitted 
to remain until the particulars of their exchange, 
which were yet unfinished, should be settled. 
Here the party, which consisted of sixteen jier- 
sons and twenty horses, obtained quarters at the 
inn at which they stopped on their northward 
journey. The landlord, a member of the commu¬ 
nity of the Moravian brethren, would make no 
definite agreement as to price, but being without 


pay until the money was received. After a resi¬ 
dence there of six weeks, and just as permission 
was received to proceed to New York on parole, 
he handed them, to their great surprise, a bill 
for thirty-two thousand dollars in Continental 
paper money, equivalent, at the time, to about 
four hundred guineas in English money. A pass¬ 
ing royalist, seeking the purchase of “ hard 
money,” fortunately relieved them from their 
embarrassment, else they would not have been 
permitted to leave the town. 

Leaving Bethlehem at the end of November 

1779, Madame Biedesel reached New Y’ork hit* 
one evening, where her husband, who had pre¬ 
ceded her, had already arrived. She was con¬ 
ducted to the house of Governor Tryon, which 
she for a time believed to be a public house 
Among her callers were Lord Cornwallis am 
General Clinton. The lntter placed at her dis 
posal a country seat on Long Island to which sin 
immediately hurried to inoculate her ehildrei 
against smallpox which was raging in the city 
This house, which she describes as beautiful, wai 
built for summer occupancy and they sufferer 
severely from the winter’s cold. As soon as tin 
children had recovered from their inoculation 
she returned to a house in the city, " beautifully 
fitted up throughout with mahogany furniture.’ 
Expressing her objection to the expense whicl 
this would occasion, she was informed that tin 
entire cost would be defrayed by the governor 
Here she made many friends by whom she wa 
most courteously treated. At the celebration o 
the birthday of the. Queen she was selected ti 
open the grand ball with one of the generals, ii 
a formal minuet, and later, representing tic 
Queen, sat under a canopy and drank the firs 
toast. On March 7. her fourth daughter wa 
horn, to whom they gave the name America 
The summer was spent at the country residence 
overlooking the Hudson, of General Clinton, win 
frequently visited her. Upon his final visit, h 
was accompanied by Major Andre, later cap 
tnred by the Americans and hung as a spy. 

Generals Biedesel and Philips, with their aides 
de-camp, were exchanged during the Autumn o 

1780. but the rest of the troops captured a 
Saratoga remained prisoners. Biedesel was ini 
mediately appointed a lieutenant-general by Gen 
oral Clinton and given command on Long Islauf 
Here the family remained until the fall of 178 
when he, now in poor health, was sent to Canad; 
to take command of that portion of his corp 
which had been left behind at the opening of th 


funds, this they found 
assured them he would 


quite convenient as he 
cheerful I v wait for his 


ill-fated campaign of 1777. Boarding the shi. 
Little Real, after a tedious passage of nine weeks 
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interrupted by calms and fogs, and a stop at 
Halifax where the German colors were recovered, 
Quebec was reached by the middle of September. 
Four weeks later they went to Sorel, where the 
General was stationed. During their stay in 
Canada, in 1782, a fifth daughter was born, whom 
they named Canada. To their great sorrow she 
died in infancy, and was buried at Sorel. 

While at Quebec, during the summer of 1783, 
orders were received for the German troops to 
return to England. Returning at once to Sorel, 
Madame Riedesel packed her belongings and, 
after visiting the grave of her little daughter 
and securing from the parish priest a promise 
that it would receive proper care, she returned, 
with her children, to Quebec, where her husband 
soon joined them. When her husband had seen 
to the embarkation of the troops, they took din¬ 
ner and tea with General llaldimand, after which 
he drove them to their ship, which they boarded 
with a fond farewell to him and their many 
friends who came to see them off. 

The fleet bearing the returning German troops 
weighed anchor the next morning and sailed out 
of the harbor of Quebec. At the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence they were becalmed for two weeks. 
During the voyage, in which calms and severe 
storms were encountered, tiie ship which bore 
Madame Riedesel and her family was permitted 
to leave the fleet and proceed in advance of the 
others in order that the general might sjieed the 
delivery to the King of the important dispatches 
lie carried from the commandant in Canada. 
Portsmouth was reached the middle of September. 
Proceeding immediately to London they were gra¬ 
ciously received and everywhere welcomed. They 
were also entertained by the King and Queen at 
an informal reception, a rare and delicate com¬ 
pliment. 

A few days later, upon receipt of intelligence 
that the fleet was ready to convoy them to Ger¬ 
many, they embarked at Deal and, in three days, 
reached Stade. Here Madame Riedesel left her 
husband, who was obliged to remain to attend 
to the debarkation of his troops. She proceeded 
to Wolfenbuttel, where, she writes, she found 
their family mansion in the same order in which 
she left it for America. Here, a week later, her 
husband rejoined her. On the following day 
they left for Brunswick which was reached on 
a Sunday in September, 1783, ending one of the 
most remarkable journeys ever undertaken. 

She enjoyed a respite of four years from the 
alarms of war, when her husband was advanced 
to the rank of lieutenant-general and sent to Hol¬ 
land to support the cause of a stadtholder, (a 
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viceroy in a Netherlands province) after which 
he returned to Lauterbach. In 1794, he was 
appointed commandant of the city of Brunswick 
and he died there in 1800. 

Baroness Riedesel then moved to Berlin, spend¬ 
ing the remaining eight years of her life in estab¬ 
lishing asylums for the orphans of soldiers. She 
died at Berlin on March 29, 1808, and her re¬ 
mains rest beside those of her beloved husband 
at Lauterbach. Thus ended the life of one of the 
most remarkable and lovable of women, who, 
through her inflexible fidelity to the wishes of 
her soldier husband, sacrificed home and friends 
to share with him the horrors of war. The suc¬ 
cess of the Colonies not only produced a new Na¬ 
tion, but brought good to other lands as well, 
and not the least of these benefits was the in¬ 
fluence and work of Baroness Riedesel, whose 
memory will live in the hearts of Americans as 
long as letters shall endure. 

(The I'n<1 1 


'Making No-Accident Progress 

I T is worthy of record here that in the Track 
and Bridge and Building departments the em¬ 
ployes on the Saratoga and Champlain divi¬ 
sions worked through the month of September, 
last, without suffering a reportable injury. The 
Saratoga division’s man hours meanwhile totaled 
193,305. and the Champlain division's, (18,998. 
The Susquehanna and Pennsylvania divisions had 
one reportable injury each. In other words there 
were but two reportable in juries in these depart¬ 
ments for the entire system during September, or 
during 602.570 man hours. 

The notable improvement these forces have 
made in accident prevention work is to be seen 
when figures for Septemlier, 192 7, arc compared 
with those of September, 1920, when two em¬ 
ployes were killed and nine suffered reportable 
injuries. As another basis of comparison these 
departments had one injury' for every 57,818 man 
hours worked during September, 1920, whereas in 
the corresponding month this year 301,288 man 
hours were worked per casualty. 

Property investment is the value of the load 
and equipment as shown by the books of the 
railways, including materials, supplies and cash. 
The net railway operating income is what is left 
after the payment of operating expenses, taxes 
and equipment rentals but before interest and 
other fixed charges are paid. 
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This attractive automobile float. In the decoration "of which 1,100 fresh fern fronds were 
used, was designed by C. E. Austin, our agent at Fort Ann, and entered In the pageant held In 
that village on July 8 and 9, In celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
Battle of Fort Anne. 
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Float Entered in Battle of Fort Anne Pageant 
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{Bowling Season Opens 

O UR bowlers are once more in the limelight, 
the season for The Delaware and Hudson 
Athletic Association’s ladies’ and gentle¬ 
men’s leagues in Albany having opened on Mon¬ 
day night, September 28, with eight and fourteen 
five-member teams respectively. Jane Fabbo 
is president of the former and J. R. Lindsay of 
the latter. All games will be rolled on the Rail¬ 
road Young Men’s Christian Association alleys 
in Broadway, Albany, on Monday, Tuesday, Wed¬ 
nesday and Thursday evenings of each week. 

The ladies’ league is comprised of the following 
teams: Personnel, Jane Fabbo (captain); Gen¬ 
erals, Lillian Lasheb (captain); Superinten¬ 
dents, Mabel Fbancis (captain); Transporta¬ 
tion, Agnes Welch (captain); Legal, Maboaket 
Cabb (captain); Revenue, Mabgaret Taylob 
(captain) ; Reproduction, Mabion McAvoy (cap¬ 
tain) ; and Telephone, Claba Cbowley (captain). 

In the men’s league the teams and their re¬ 
spective captains are as follows: Purchasing, 


Lksteb Kahnlk (captain); Traffic, Abnold 
Kabow (captain); Paymasters, J. R. Lindsay 
( captain); Police, Geobge Waldbillig (cap¬ 
tain); Passenger, Eabl Keough (captain); 
Superintendents, Bebt Long (cuptain); Audi¬ 
tors, Herman Veddeb (captain); Car, Floyd 
(Tough (captain); Motive Power, Ibvin Kelley 
( captain); Dispatchers, Geobge Bonville (cap¬ 
tain); Revenue, Edwabd Ryan (captain); 
Transportation, Elmeb Ragotzkie (captain); 
Generals, Robebt Gembeblino (captain) ; and, 
statisticians, John F. Fobneb (captain). 


The trouble is it is so confounded easy 
to make a living ia this country most of 
us arc dreaming what o wonderful thing it 
would be if toe didn’t have to work at all. 
E. S. Jordan. 


The business man of today has to read, yes, 
and study and go to the root of many things, 
that he may avoid the pitfalls which surround 
business upon every side .—Andrew Carnegie. 
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Clicks from the Rails 


Cheapest In the World 

Of the ten cents paid for a 
loaf of bread in New York, Chi¬ 
cago, or others of the larger 
cities, according to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, the rail¬ 
roads receive a third of a cent 
for transporting the wheat to 
the mills and a sixth of a cent 
for bringing the flour to the 
baker. If the railroads carried 
the wheat and flour for nothing, 
the saving on the price of a ten- 
cent loaf of bread would be only 
half a cent. It costs three times 
as much to retail the loaf as 
the railroads get for their entire 
service. 

The freight charge on a 
pound of ham from Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, to New York is 
slightly less than three-quarters 
of a cent. 

If dealers’ purchases are 
made from reasonable sources 
of Bupply one never pays as 
much as a cent a pound in 
freight charges on sugar, coffee, 
oatmeal, potatoes, eggs, fresh 
meat, butter, or some twenty- 
five other important article of 
food. 

Railroads receive about Bix 
cents for carrying a suit of 
clothes 300 miles, and about five 
cents for transporting a pair of 
shoes a similar distance. 

On the whole, freight rates on 
American railroads are the low¬ 
est In the world. 


Use of Telephone Increasing 

Trains on approximately 60 
per cent of the total mileage of 
this country are now being 
handled by means of telephone, 
members of the Telegraph and 
Telephone Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Railway Association were 
told at their eleventh annual 
convention held in Washington, 
D. C., early in October. The 
total number of miles over 
which trains are thus operated 
was given as 143,324 as com¬ 
pared with 113,659 miles for 
which the telegraph is still be¬ 
ing used. This change in prac¬ 
tice has come since 1908, prior 
to which time train orders were 
handled almost exclusively by 
means of telegraph. 

In this same connection Ad¬ 
miral W. H. G. Bullard, chair¬ 
man of the Federal Railroad 
Commission, told the members 
that " the use of radio in the 
operation of trains is a perfect¬ 
ly feasible proposition and 
should be developed.” 


Largest Storage Battery Locomotive 

The largest storage battery 
locomotive In the world, accord¬ 
ing to Railway and Locomotive 
Engineering, weighs 110 tons 
and is capable of hauling a 
1,600-ton train. It has just been 
purchased by the State Line 
Generating Company for service 
in its yard at Hammond, Ind. 
This locomotive was built by 
the General Electric and Stor¬ 
age Battery Companies and has 
all the advantages of an electric 
locomotive, but does not require 
an overhead trolley or third rail 
for its power. It Is noiseless 
and smokeless and can accele¬ 
rate quicker and move a heavy 
load much faster than other 
types of switching locomotives. 
Its huge storage battery, the 
largest ever manufactured for 
this purpose, will deliver 1,000 
horsepower to the driving 
motors. A motor-generator set 
installed in the cab will permit 
the charging of the battery from 
a 2,300-volt circuit In the com¬ 
pany’s plant. 


JfCahing Tremendous Strides 

“ The railroads," R. H. Alsh- 
ton, president of the American 
Railway Association, told the 
members of the Signal Section 
of that association, at Montreal, 
recently, “ have made notable 
progress in the last few years. 
I doubt whether any industry 
in the world has made such tre¬ 
mendous strides in the matter 
of improved efficiency and 
greater economy in operation. 
This is reflected In many ways 
and has been brought about 
through various causes, the 
principal one of which being the 
expenditure of about five bil¬ 
lions of dollars for additions to 
equipment and Improvements to 
their other transportation facili¬ 
ties, thereby producing greater 
efficiency and reducing costs.” 


Ten thousand people, it is es¬ 
timated, attended the annual 
picnic of the L. & N. Veterans’ 
Club at Louisville, Ky., on June 
11. A memorial service for 
members who died during the 
year featured the program. 


A balloon observer recently 
reported hearing a locomotive 
whistle at an altitude of a mile 
and a half. 


Miniature Locomotive on "|Road " 

The miniature locomotive that 
for many years was displayed 
in a glass case in the waiting 
room of the Union station at 
Wilkes-Barre is now doing 
“ road service ” in connection 
with the presentation of " The 
Black Diamond Express," a 
Warner Brothers’ film. The lo¬ 
comotive was built by Michael 
Gorman, a passenger locomotive 
fireman on the Lehigh Valley, 
who devoted himself to the task 
at odd times during a period of 
twelve years. Mr. Gorman died 
a year ago. 

The ” Donald,” as the minia¬ 
ture was christened In honor of 
Mr. Gorman's deceased son, was 
a replica in every detail of a 
Lehigh Valley locomotive No. 
218. Its weight is 100 pounds; 
gage, five inches; steam pres¬ 
sure, twenty pounds. It may be 
operated by electricity or alco¬ 
hol fuel and develops 1/20 h. p., 
and a speed of twenty-five miles 
per hour. It is equipped with 
an electric headlight, marker 
and tall lights, airbrakes and 
other modem equipment. A 
five-cent piece deposited in a 
slot sets the wheels in motion. 


ytir Freight Business Grows 

Increased freight business is 
considered by the promoters of 
a German air-way line as in¬ 
dicative of its success. During 
the first half of the present year 
more than five times the amount 
of freight was handled than 
during the corresponding period 
in 1926. The 39,643 passengers 
carried during the same period 
indicated that that traffic had 
doubled during the year. Es¬ 
pecially was this true on routes 
from Berlin to Paris, Berlin to 
London, and Paris to Dortmund 
to Amsterdam. 

Auxiliary planes were needed 
to handle the increased freight 
traffic. Foremost among the 
items transported were cut 
flowers, choice fruits, motion 
picture films, the latest fash¬ 
ions, textiles, sporting, art and 
leather goods, automobile mo¬ 
tors, jewelry, laces for which 
lower Insurance rates were 
charged if shipped through the 
air, and large consignments of 
bank securities and legal and 
business documents. 


English manufacturers are to 
build forty new locomotives for 
the Egyptian State Railways. 


/, 1927 
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NOVEMBER 

S OFT, sweet, and sad in its pathetic glory, 
The pale November sunshine floods 
the earth. 

Like a bright ending to a mournful story, 

Or, in a minor turn, a chord of mirth. 

Before the wet west wind forever drifting, 
The falling leaves fly o’er the garden 
walks; , 

The wet west wind the bare, gaunt branches 

And bowing to black mold the withered 
stalks. 

The blackbird whistles to the lingering 
thrushes, . . 

The wren chirps welcome to the hardy tit, 
While the brave robin, 'neath the holly 
bushes. 

Sees what of berried store still gleams 
for it. 

And the heart, sad for vanished hopes, in 
turning ... 

Back to lost summers from the winters 
chill, 

Sees the rich promise through the weary 
yearning. 

That heaven and spring will each our 
trust fulfill. .... _... 
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IMES and conditions change, 
mortals come and go, but 
certain things remain. The 
railroad will remain. The 
airplane and the automobile will never 
replace it for long hauls or heavy loads ; 
nor will they ever be preferred by the 
mass of men as the means for long-dis¬ 
tance travel. The commuter of the 
future will cling to the railroads as he 
does today. The reason should be ob¬ 
vious. 

The railroad is the heart-nerve of 
of civilization — the world’s greatest and 
best civilization. It moves the food of 
the nations, the armies, the coal that 
drives the wheels of industry, the news 
and literature which feeds the intellects 
of men, the mail without which we could 
no longer do business or enjoy life in 
its more important aspects and relations. 
The railroads give service, and service 
is the only open road to mortal happi- 

— From c £7 he Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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T^an Boy’s “Barnyard Special” 

Firebox Reflections at Night Also Coaxed Veteran Conductor to Join the Ranks of 
Railroadmen, As Far Back As He Can Remember 


A S the twig is bent the tree's inclined,” is 
a truth handed down to us by one of the 
wise men of the past. The wording may 
not be exactly correct, but the inference is un¬ 
mistakable. And it is by this rule that we are 
able to determine, from 
time to time, the reason 
why not a few men 
choose the railroad for a 
career. 

On looking backward 
through the years, some 
find in their boyhood en¬ 
vironments the reason 
for such a choice. With 
father, brother, or other 
immediate relative en¬ 
gaged in railroad work 
they early were imbued 
with its strange fascina¬ 
tion. Or it may be that 
a boyhood chum pre¬ 
ceded them on the road 
and. enviously, they fol¬ 
lowed suit. But what 
may be said of the son 
of a farmer who was 
reared amonj 
ments 
ent but 

less, found great delight 
in coupling together all 
the wagons, sleighs, hay 
rakes and other mobile 
contraptions to be found in a barnyard and call¬ 
ing the combination his “ train,” and who at 
night experienced many restless hours because 
the reflections from the open firebox doors of 
locomotives as they plodded their way through 
the darkness, stole across the fields, a mile or 


more, and teased him to follow in their wake? 
He must, indeed, have heard what has been 
termed, though out of pure enthusiasm perhaps, 
the “ Call of the Bails.” 

Not only did he hear that call, but he heeded 
it and for more than 
forty years, first as a 
member of a construction 
gang and lastly as a. 
passenger conductor, 
found the enjoyment and 
satisfaction he craved. 
An affliction which phy¬ 
sicians have been unable 
to rid him of ended his 
career somewhat abruptly 
as nothing less than a 
physical handicap might 
have done. 

“As long ago as I can 
r e m e m b e r,” declares 
Charles B. Harp, of 
No. 47 Academy Street. 
Oneonta, X. V., a retired 
passenger conductor, re¬ 
calling bis boyhood ex¬ 
periences as just recited, 
“ I wanted to be a rail¬ 
road man.” And now, 
though a victim of mis¬ 
fortune insofar as his 
health is concerned, he 
finds no grounds, what¬ 
soever, upon which to 
base even one regret for having chosen tile rail¬ 
road for a career, and his faith in the Manage¬ 
ment of The Delaware and Hudson, by which he 
was so long employed, is unbounded. 

He was born at Canastota, Madison County, 
New York, July 24, 1858, second youngest in 
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the family of six children of the late George W. 
Harp, a farmer. As a boy he attended the dis¬ 
trict school in the vicinity of his home and one 
winter studied at Morrisville, the county seat. 
Most of his work prior to the time he entered 
the railroad profession was done on the farm 
either with his father or for neighbors. 

Leaving the farm he first endeavored to follow 
out ideas that were not strictly in accord with 
his inclinations. One of these suggested that 
he choose a business that “ wouldn’t play out,” 
as lie tells it, and for one winter he was em¬ 
ployed in a casket factory at Oneida. But even 
there he continued to experience a yearning for 
railroad work with the result that on May 14, 
1882, he engaged with the North River Con¬ 
struction Company which had the contract for 
building the West Shore railroad through that 
part of the State, and remained with them, driv¬ 
ing one of his father's teams and later as a 
brakeman on a work train, while the road was 
being constructed between Canastota and Oneida 
Castle. His turn at braking came when he was 
called to take the place of a man who had suffered 
the loss of a leg in an accident, yet this did not 
deter him. 

lie remained on the West Shore until Septem¬ 
ber 1, when he quit and went to Norwich, N. T., 
where he obtained employment with the “ Mid¬ 
land,” now the New York, Ontario and Western, 
lmt never went to work because of his mother’s 
fears that lie would become injured. But he 
was not to forsake the railroad forever and a 
few weeks later boarded a freight train passing 
through Oneida to inquire after some boys who 
had been his chums and who were then em¬ 
ployed on that road. One of them was on the 
train and to him he appealed for assistance in 
getting a job as trainman and received a promise 
that all would he done for him that possibly 
could be done. 

In the interim, however, he met “ Jim ” Clifford, 
then an operator at Cobleskill. who urged him to 
go to Oneonta and “ go on the IX & H.,” which 
he declared was “ as good as the Central.” He 
accepted Clifford’s advice and arriving in One¬ 
onta inquired for the yardmaster. Howard 
Evans, a big, strapping fellow, was pointed out 
and from him he obtained a position as a brake- 
man. He experienced some difficulty in finding 
a boarding house and had just completed this 
important transaction which included room and 
board for eighteen dollars a month, when, within 
an hour of his arrival in the town, lie was called 
to make a run to Nineveh. The crew of this 
train included “ Dutch ” Brosmer, engineer; Wil¬ 


liam Fellows, fireman; “Jim” Dexter, conduc¬ 
tor; “ Mickolo ” O’Connor, head man, and 
“ Steve ” Montrose, another brakeman. ’ He took 
the place of Martin Ryan, the middle man. The 
engine was the No. 94 and the caboose, No. 37. 

For five years he worked as a brakeman and 
then was promoted to a conductor while running 
with John Bell, with whom he had been asso¬ 
ciated for four years. He was marked out with 
his first crew and a mixed train for Quaker 
Street, at 2:30 p. m., August 30, 1888. On 
November 2, 1890, he got his first regular crew, 
llis first experience carrying passengers came in 
1903 when he held the way freight run between 
Oneonta and Cobleskill and a passenger coach 
was attached to the train. 

On November 2, 1905, he became one of the 
regular passenger conductors on the Susque¬ 
hanna division and for eight months was en¬ 
gaged on the Schenectady branch. Later on he 
was again employed in a similar capacity on the 
branch, but on another run. As the years passed 
he held, at one time or another, every passenger 
run on the division, with the exception of Nos. 
308 and 309. The first summer the Sharon Spe¬ 
cial was mn between Albany and Sharon 
Springs, he was the conductor. For five years 
he was oil train No. 300, out of Oneonta, and the 
last five years of his career he was on Nos. 303 
and 312. 

Although he never suffered an injury that left 
its mark, he nevertheless experienced two falls, 
either of which may have contributed to his 
present physical condition which has been diag¬ 
nosed ns paralytic agitans, since in both he 
struck on his back. In the first he escaped death 
by a miracle. He had fallen between two cars 
of a moving “ cut,” and realizing that lie would 
be caught by a low brake rigging and dragged 
to death, possibly, lie managed to throw himself 
through the space between the trucks of one of 
the cars. His second fall was experienced at 
Wellsbridge on March 17, 1917, but he did not 
retire until July 1, 1922, more than five years 
later. On another occasion he experienced a 
miraculous escape. In effecting a certain move¬ 
ment it had long been his custom to ride on one 
of the front steps of the locomotive, but for some 
unknown reason lie had gone into the cab when 
shortly afterward the cylinder head on the side 
where he was accustomed to ride, blew out. 

His love for the railroad is second only to 
his attachment for his home and in the rearing 
of his family he has always taken the greatest 
pride. On November 11, 1885 he was married 
(Turn to Pape 322) 
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A Voyage of Duty 

fleeing Baroness Piedesel’s Experiences Wilh the English Army and As a Prisoner 
in America, From 1777 lo 1783 

s« W. J. COUGHTRY, “Recorder 
{Continued from Last Issue) 


M ADAME RIEDESEL’S sojourn with her 
entire family at Fort Edward during 
the cessation of hostilities was terminated 
by Burgoyne’s advance to Stillwater. When 
the army marched out on September 11, she 
was, after urgent entreaty, permitted to ac¬ 
company it, instead of remaining behind as 
originally planned. This, to her joy and satis¬ 
faction, permitted her to see her husband daily. 
Most of her baggage she left behind, taking only 
a summer wardrobe. 

At first all went well. When the Hudson had 
been passed, hopes of a victory were cherished as 
Burgoyne had said, “The English never lose 
ground.” Although her spirits soared, she was 
considerably distressed over the lack of secrecy 
of the plans of the expedition. Everything was 
known beforehand, by the wives of the officers 
and, apparently, to the Americans who, at each 
new place reached, were awaiting them. 

Throughout the engagement at Freeman’s farm 
on Septeml>er 19 Madame Riedesel was an eye 
witness. She writes: “There was an affair 
between the two armies, which, it is true, ended 
to our advantage, although we were, nevertheless, 
obliged to make a Halt at a place called Free¬ 
man’s farm. As my husband was in the midst 
of it, I was full of care and anguish and shivered 
at every shot, for I could hear everything. I 
saw a great number of wounded, and what was 
still more harrowing, they even brought three 
of them into the house where I was.” These 
were officers, the wives of two of whom accom¬ 
panied the expedition. The other she found to 
be Lieutenant Young, the nephew of one of her 
friends of that name, made during her stay in 
England, whom she nursed, supplying him with 
provisions and refreshment. This young man had 
refused to permit the amputation of his injured 
leg. Mortification, however, set in and although 
she redoubled her care, the amputation was too 
late and he died a few days later after bespeak¬ 
ing for her a thousand blessings. 

Here Madame Riedesel lived in a house which 


she describes as pretty and well built, in which 
she occupied one large room. The doors and the 
wainscot were of solid cedar, a wood common 
in the vicinity. This wood was frequently burned, 
she writes, as a preventative against “ midges,” 
insects which could not stand its odor. Here, 
too, she had a calash made in which she, her 
children and women servants afterwards fol¬ 
lowed the army on its marches. On these 
marches she rode through boundless forests and 
magnificent tracts of country which had been 
abandoned by the inhabitant s who lied before 
them, reinforcing the American army under 
Gates. This, she writes, “ cost us dearly, for 
every one of them was a soldier by nature, and 
could shoot very well; besides, the thought of 
fighting for their fatherland and their freedom 
inspired them with still greater courage.” 

As the army engaged in skirmishes daily, Gen¬ 
eral Riedesel was compelled to camp with the 
main body. His wife remained about an hour's 
march behind, but she visited him each morning, 
frequently taking the noon meal with him. The 
weather became inclement and she accepted the 
offer of an English artillery officer to build a 
house for her, with a chimney, that should not 
cost more than five or six guineas, which she 
could permanently occupy. This would be the 
equivalent, in United States money, to approxi¬ 
mately twenty-six to thirty-one dollars. Large 
trees of equal thickness were selected, which were 
joined together and the openings between them 
filled with clay to provide warmth. She watched 
the construction in joyful anticipation of pro¬ 
tection and comfort, for her husband could live 
in it with her as he would then be close to his 
camp, ller hopes were, however, never realized. 
On October 7, the day before she was to occupy 
it, the general staff, including her husband, made 
an hasty departure. “ Our misfortunes,” she 
writes, “ may be said to date from this moment.” 

While seated at breakfast with her husband, 
in Burgoyne’s headquarters, she observed con¬ 
siderable movement among the troops. Upon 


ir,. mu 
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inquiry she was informed that there was to be 
a reconnaissance. On her return to her quarters 
she met many savages in war dress hurrying 
forward to join in the fight. She heard skirmish¬ 
ing and firing which, by degrees, grew into a 
heavy cannonade. During the afternoon, General 
Frazer, an expected guest for dinner that even¬ 
ing, was brought to her quarters mortally 
wounded by a shot through the body. The din¬ 
ner table, already spread, was removed, and in 
its place a bed was set up. Iier fear that her 
husband might be brought to her in the same 
manner was removed by his return in the evening 
for dinner, which he ate in great haste with her 
and his adjutant behind the house. 

Although told that an advantage over the 
enemy had been gained, the sorrowful and down¬ 
cast faces she beheld bore witness to the con¬ 
trary. Before leaving, the general told her that 
everything might go very badly, that she must 
keep in readiness to depart and under no cir¬ 
cumstances give the slightest inkling of the rea¬ 
sons for her preparations. Pretending that she 
wished to move into her new house the next day, 
she had everything packed. 

She spent the night without rest or sleep in 
looking after her children, General Frazer and 
Lady Ackland, the occupant of an adjoining tent, 
who had been informed that her husband had 
been mortally wounded and taken prisoner. Urg¬ 
ing that the wound was only slight, she counseled 
the former to go to him at once in order that 
she might nurse him, and later assisted her in 
securing Burgoyne’s permission to leave camp. 
Lady Ackland later entered the American lines 
under a Hag of truce with a letter from Burgoyne 
recommending her to the protection of the Ameri¬ 
can commander. General Gates’ answer, which, it 
is believed, is not generally known, redounds so 
much to the honor, spirit and highmindedness of 
the writer that it is here given: 

“Saratoga, Oct. lltli, 1777. 

Sir: I have the honor to receive your excel¬ 
lency’s letter by Lady Ackland. The respect due 
to her ladyship's rank, and the tenderness due to 
her person and sex, were alone sufficient securi¬ 
ties to entitle her to my protection, if you con¬ 
sider my preceding conduct with respect to those 
of your army whom the fortune of war has placed 
in my hands. I am surprised that your excellency 
should think that I could consider the greatest 
attention to Lady Ackland in the light of an ob¬ 
ligation. The cruelties which mark the retreat 
of jour army, in burning gentlemen's and far¬ 
mers' houses as they pass along, is almost, among 
civilized nations, without a precedent. They 
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should not endeavor to ruin those they could not 
conquer. This conduct betrays more of the vin¬ 
dictive malice of a bigot, than the generosity of 
a soldier. Your friend. Sir Francis Clark, by the 
information of the director-general of my hospital, 
languishes under a dangerous wound. Every sort 
of tenderness and attention is paid to him as 
well as to all the wounded who have fallen into 
my hands, and the hospital, which you were 
obliged to leave to my mercy, * * * 

I am, Sir 

Yours, 

Horatio Gates.” 

General Frazer, realizing that his death was 
near, sent a message to Burgoyne requesting that 
he be buried the following evening at six on top 
of a hill upon the site of their great redoubt. 
About three the next morning when it became 
known that Frazer could not last much longer, 
Madame Riedesel took the children from their bed, 
wrapped them in blankets and with them went 
into the entry. At eight, Frazer died. His re¬ 
mains, wrapped in a sheet, lay all day on the 
bed in her room. With this sad sight before them, 
she and her children spent the entire day. The 
cannonade was renewed early in the day. A 
retreat was spoken of, but no movement what¬ 
ever made toward it. About four that afternoon 
Madame Riedesel sorrowfully watched the new 
house that had been built for her burn to the 
ground, unmistakable evidence that the enemy 
was not far away. Despite continued heavy fir¬ 
ing General Frazer was buried precisely at six; 
the entire body of generals with their retinues 
attending the obsequies. Cannon balls flew con¬ 
tinually around and over the party as Brudenel, 
the chaplain, performed the funeral service. Gen¬ 
eral Gates afterwards said that had he known 
it was a burial he would not have allowed any 
firing in that direction. 

An order had been issued that the army should 
retire after the burial and the horses were al¬ 
ready’ harnessed to the calashes to convey the 
women and children. Madame Riedesel at first 
refused to leave ahead of the troops, but was 
finally induced, through fear for the safety of her 
children, to leave with the others at eight o'clock. 
The greatest silence had been enjoined. Fires 
were kindled in every direction and many tents 
left standing to make the enemy believe that the 
camp was still there. Madame Riedesel, who 
traveled all night, was frequently forced to hold 
a handkerchief over her youngest daughter’s 
mouth to prevent her cries from being heard. At 
(Turn to Page 319) 
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(Employes Rescue a Railroad 

'Crain Service Men Evolve Novel Scheme That Has Been Instrumental in Increasing 
the Road’s Business 60 Per cent Since 1923 


W HEN tlie strong, friendly arm of employe 
solicitude reached out to help the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern survive a decline in 
business, a few years ago, something wholly 
agreeable to the Management and its employe 
family happened; the tide was turned and, with 
other factors contributing, business on the road 
has increased more than CO per cent since 1923. 
Employe cooperation, it is pleasing to know, was 
primarily responsible for this turn-about. The 
story was interestingly told in a recent issue of 
the Railway Age. 

“ The very life of the railway was wrapped up 
in the Mississippi lumber industry,” to quote the 
Age, “and, when that industry showed unmis¬ 
takable signs of decline in the territory tributary 
to the railroad, it seemed that little hope re¬ 
mained of a continuing prosperous life for the 
line.” 

One day a Company' official, riding over the 
line in the cab of a locomotive, chanced to reveal 
to the engineer his uneasiness over the falling 
off of the lumber traffic and, with no thought in 
mind of the developments to follow, cited the 
necessity of securing increased business. For¬ 
tunately the engineer was one of those clear 
thinking railroad men who appreciates the fact 
that only as the road by which he is employed 
prospers may he prosper, and before the end of 
the run was reached he and the official had 
evolved the idea which was to save the day for 
the Gulf, Mobile & Northern and its employe 
family. Briefly it provided that members of 
freight train crews, on each run, write letters to 
the shippers and consignees of every shipment in 
their train, advising them of the fact that the 
train is carrying their shipment, and furnish 
them with passing and delivery records. In addi¬ 
tion, the letters contain a short talk on the 
advisability of routing shipments via the G. M., 
& N. 

At first these letters were typed on waybills, 
in the caboose, but later it was found that if 
written on specially printed letterheads their 
effect would be greatly increased. Consequently 
letterheads bearing a picture of the train and 
possibly some member of the crew, with the names 


of the crew immediately' beneath it, were printed 
and some one of the train or engine crew signs 
the letter. These letters are notable for their 
portray'al of the writer’s confidence in the 
ability of his road to render the type of service 
most desired by the party whom he addresses, 
and, therefore, are highly reassuring to shipper 
or consignee as the case may be. 

Typical of the friendly interest that permeates 
these letters is one written by an engineer and 
which reads as follows: 

Good Morning! My name is Joe Liddell. I am 
looking for more business. I am a freight engineer 
on the Gulf, Mobile <£ Northern with engine S5S on 
manifest freights Nos. 55 and 56 between Jackson, 
'Venn., and Louisville, Miss., a distance of 1S8 miles 
which we make in a little less than 10 hours actual 
running time. This locomotive is one of the Deca¬ 
pod type and is the second largest of this type in 
the United States. The above picture was taken 
about five miles south of Jackson, Tenn., while we 
were right on time with No. OS’s schedule, which 
schedule we have maintained 100 per cent since be¬ 
ing assigned to this run. 

No. 55 today has among 00 loads WLE 27790, roof¬ 
ing, consigned to La Grange, Texas, moving for 
your account. This car was delivered to us this 
morning at Jackson, Tenn., and will in turn be de¬ 
livered to the MCBR at Beaumont early in the 
morning. 

I fust want you to know that your business is 
carefully handled while directly under our charge 
and that it is looked after in accordance with 
statements made by our Mr. W. O. Lewis, whom 
you possibly know. I can vouch for the fairness of 
the company's dealings with you and assure you 
that every one on this road, from the president to 
the track men. ns well as the train and engine 
crews, appreciate your business. May it always be 
“ good "! 

That the spirit in Which these letters are 
written goes to its mark is fully indicated by 
the many cordial and appreciative replies that 
find their way back to their writers. Some of 
the unlooked for results, according to the Age, 
are love letters from stenographers and gifts of 
merchandise from shippers. One shoe company 
outfitted an entire crew with shoes, many pounds 
of candy have been sent to them, as has miscel¬ 
laneous merchandise, including saws, bags of 
(lour, cough medicine, etcetera. Other interest¬ 
ing incidents in this connection might be cited 
if space permitted, but, instead, two of the many 
replies received will suffice as a conclusion. 

(Turn to Page 3 :2 t 
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Agents and Others Who Attended Agentt' 


gents Meet In Annual Set 

e "Chree-day Conference Is Featured By Interesting and Instructive Talks By’Officia 

With Recreational Diversions ai 


F OR three days, September 7, H and !l, the 
Management of The Delaware and Hudson, 
following a custom of long standing, enter¬ 
tained the members of The Delaware and Hudson 
Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association at Hotel 
Champlain, at Bluff Point-on-Lake Champlain, 
during which time their annual meeting was con¬ 
vened. The opening session was called to order 
at 10 a. m., September 7, by Colonel J. T. Loree, 
vice-president and general manager, who, after 
welcoming the agents and conveying to them 
President L. F. Lorre's regrets at his inability 
to attend, then left the further course to be pur¬ 
sued with Edward Martin, president of the Asso- 
tion, who during the remainder of the time pre¬ 
sided as chairman. Forenoon hours, during the 
three days, were thereafter devoted to the con¬ 


sideration of the every-day problems confronting 
Agents in their various classes of employment and 
the afternoons and evenings given over to recrea¬ 
tion and entertainment. The attendance, in the 
main, rotated from day to day as Agents came 
and went according to the period of time they 
were able to be away from their respective sta¬ 
tions. 

J. F. Costello, secretary-treasurer of the Asso¬ 
ciation, was chairman of the reception committee, 
the other members of which were the four divi¬ 
sion agents: II. E. Morgan, J. H. Ferry, C. H. 
Kemd and H. A. Otis; the four vice-presidents: 
E. J. Brenner, H. C. Becker, W. A. Little and 
W. W. Cooper; and L. E. Waters, supervisor of 
station service. The entertainment committee 
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Thursday, September 8, 1927 


Session, At Hotel Champlain 

Officials of the Company and a Free Discussion of Mutual Problems, Interspersed 
ions and Splendid Entertainment 


} 


was headed by J. K. Roberts, as chairman, and 
included H. D. Chamberlain, F. L. Hanlon and 
G. D. Hughey. 

J. E. Long, superintendent of safely, and R. H. 
Sims, freight claim agent, were the speakers on 
the opening day, their subjects being “ Safety 
First ” . and “ Claim Prevention,” respectively. 
On the second day there were three speakers, 
i. e., W. If. Williams, vice-president; ,T. E. Rob¬ 
erts, superintendent of transportation, whose 
subject was “Distribution of Equipment and 
Car Utilization;” and H. A. Empie, general fuel 
agent, who spoke on the subject of “ Fuel.” A 
paper entitled “ Station Accounting,” prepared 
by H. A. Ostiguy, auditor of station accounts, 
and presented by W. S. Palmer, auditor of reve¬ 


nue, and a paper by B. D. Anthony, assistant 
real estate and tax agent, on “ Rents and the 
Station Agent,” were the principal features of 
the program for the final day. 

Bright, bracing fall weather brought out the 
golfers of the party en masse with the result that 
the three courses were well patronized on each 
of the three days. C. H. Clark, general agent at 
Chicago, won the first prize in the handicap 
tournament, which was open to all; COLONEL J. 
T. Loree, vice-president and general manager, the 
second; J. C. Torpey, assistant superintendent of 
transportation, third; II. A. Otis, division agent 
on the Champlain division, fourth. In the clock 
tournament, restricted to agents, L. E. Remil- 
(Turn to Page 322) 
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The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation; that awayj 
Men are but gilded loauij or painted clay. 

—Shakespeare. 


'Tfailroads and the Cities 

The part which railroads play in the life of a 
city as a whole as well as the lives of individual 
citizens is discussed in a booklet , “ The Railroads 
That Serve Buffalo," just published by The Manu¬ 
facturers d Traders—Peoples Trust Company of 
that city. In a foreword, Lewis G. Harriman, 
president of the bank, analyzes the subject in part 
as follows: 

I T is to the steam railroad, more than any other 
one factor in our history, that our prosperity 
as a nation is due. The wealth of our coun¬ 
try today depends entirely on the ability of tlie 
miner, the manufacturer and the farmer to have 
his commodity economically and quickly trans¬ 
ported from the point of production to the door 
of the consumer. Other countries are equally 
rich in mineral wealth and in the fertility of 
their soil yet with little or no railroad facilities 
they have remained dormant, and this is true of 
the vast riches of South America, Russia, China 
and other countries. 

Thus we can readily see that the life of our 
city, as well as all other cities of the United 
States, is dependent upon our modern, economical 
railroad transportation service. As an example 
of this, let us consider the average Buffalo 
family. The alarm clock which wakes them 
came by rail from the middle west. The break¬ 
fast menu will probably cover fruit from Florida 
or California; cereal from our great corn and 


wheat belts; eggs from the middle west. The 
milk and cream for breakfast and for baby comes 
to Buffalo from outlying farms a hundred or 
more miles away on fast passenger or milk trains. 
The china probably came from one of the mauy 
ceramic factories in the Ohio Valley, and the 
furniture from Grand Rapids or one of the other 
large manufacturing centers. Father picks up 
the morning newspaper made from Canadian 
wood pulp and manufactured into paper in New 
England. 

And so we might go on during the entire day 
of our Buffalo family, showing their utter depen¬ 
dability on steam railroad transportation, and 
were it possible to conceive such a catastrophe 
as the railroads ceasing operation, there would 
be a food panic in every city in our country 
in twenty-four hours. Babies by the thousands 
would die for lack of milk. Coal to heat and 
light our homes would quickly be exhausted, and 
disease, starvation and death would be on every 
hand, for no other transportation system, or 
group of systems, are at the present day 
sufficiently elastic to carry to our city the vast 
quantities of foodstuffs and merchandise neces¬ 
sary to maintain us in health and prosperity. 

It is very evident that the railroads constitute 
the arteries through which flows the vast com¬ 
merce of this country. Naturally every business 
man is, and should be, vitally interested in the 
continuance of railroad prosperity and the main¬ 
tenance of railroad credit without which there 
cannot be efficient operation. 

The thirteen railroads operating trunk lines 
in Buffalo provide employment for 22,000 per¬ 
sons in this district, with a combined payroll 
of approximately $35,000,000 yearly. And they 
pay millions of dollars to the city and county 
every year in taxes. 

‘Patience 

UPPOSIN’ fish don’t bite first — 

What are you go in’ to dot 
Throw down your pole, and chuck your bait— 
And say your fishin’s through t 
You bet you ain’t—you’re goin’ to fish 
’N fish «’ fish, n‘ wait 
N’ use up all your bait. 

Suppose success don’t come at first — 

What are you goin’ to dot 
Throw up the sponge n’ kick yourself 
’N growl and fret and stewt 
You bet you ain’t — you're goin’ to fish, 

You’ll bait n’ bait ag'in, 

Until success jest grabs your hook. 

For grit is sure to win. 

—Exchange. 
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Jl Voyage of Duty 

(Continued from Page 314) 


six tlie next morning Burgoyne called a halt and 
had the cannon arranged and counted, to the 
wonder and worry of all, for a few more good 
marches would have placed them in security. 
General Itiedesel, completely exhausted, entered 
his wife’s calash during the halt and slept nearly 
three hours with his head on her shoulder. 
Money and jewelry were placed in her hands by 
the English officers for safekeeping. The retreat 
was renewed during a heavy rain, proceeding for 
about an hour when the enemy was encountered 
and the army again halted. 

Nearly all the following day, October 9, was 
spent in a pouring rain, ready to march at a 
moment’s warning. Late in"*the afternoon the 
retreat was again started, and Saratoga was 
reached after a march of half an hour. Madame 
Biedesel, like the rest, was wet through, and 
obliged to spend the night in drenched clothing on 
some straw ljefore a fire in the open. Upon in¬ 
quiring of General Philips why they did not 
continue their retreat while there was yet time, 
which her husband had pledged himself to cover, 
and bring the army through to safety, he 
answered: “Poor woman, I am amazed at you! 
Completely wet through, have you still the cour¬ 
age to wish to go further in this weather? Would 
that you were our commanding general. He halts 
because he is tired, and intends to spend the 
night here and give us a supper.” In this latter 
achievement, she writes, Burgoyne was very fond 
of indulging and that he spent half the nights 
in singing and drinking, and amusing himself 
with his mistress, who, as well as he, loved 
champagne. 

The next morning, Burgoyne, to cover his re¬ 
treat, caused the houses and mills of General 
Schuyler’s to be burned. Only a short march 
was made, as great misery and the utmost dis¬ 
order prevailed. The discomforts were further 
increased by the failure of the commissaries to 
distribute provisions. Madame Itiedesel shared 
her personal store of provisions, with which her 
carriage was kept constantly stocked by her cook, 
with thirty famished officers. Her supply soon 
exhausted, and unable to lend further assistance, 
she appealed to Burgoyne, reminding him of his 
duty and insisting that he feed his starving men. 
Thanking her for her intervention, for which she 
believed he never forgave her, Burgoyne ordered 
provisions immediately distributed. This further 
delayed their retreat, which Riedesel had promised 
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to make possible, provided only that no time was 
lost. With the order promised him upon effecting 
a junction with Lord Howe in mind, Burgoyne 
hesitated and, instead, lost everything. 

The Americans renewed their attack about two 
that afternoon, causing immediate alarm and 
confusion. Riedesel sent instructions to his wife 
to proceed forthwith with the children to a house 
a short distance off. As their calash approached 
it they were fired upon, but by throwing the 
children on the bottom and herself over them 
all escaped injury. Immediately after entering, 
a heavy cannonade was principally directed 
against it, probably due, she writes, to the 
enemy’s belief that it was the English head¬ 
quarters. It, however, harbored none but wo¬ 
men, children and wounded. Finally, they were 
compelled to seek refuge in the cellar in which 
she spent a sleepless night in a corner near the 
door, her children lying on the earthen floor with 
their heads in her lap. 

In the morning the bombardment was renewed, 
but from a different side. The refugees, upon 
her suggestion, vacated the cellar for a time in 
order that it might be aired and cleaned. In 
their absence she gave it a good sweeping and 
fumigated it by sprinkling vinegar on “burning 
coals.” This over, she surveyed it for the first 
time. Finding it to consist of “ three beautiful 
cellars, each splendidly arched,” she arranged the 
wounded officers in one, the women and children 
in another and all the rest in the third, which 
was nearest the entrance. They had barely 
reached their allotted places when a fresh and 
heavier bombardment began. Many, who, she 
writes, had no right to enter, threw themselves 
against the door. Placing herself before it, with 
extended arms, she prevented their entry, 
thereby saving her children, who were under the 
slairs. and the other occupants from being 
crushed and severly injured. 

Eleven cannon balls pierced the house, some 
of which could be plainly heard rolling upon the 
Moors above them. One occupant, a wounded 
soldier, during preparation for the amputation 
of a leg had the other taken off by a cannon ball. 
Upon the return of the surgeons, who had fled 
for safety, they found him in the corner of the 
room, where he had rolled in agony. 

The next night was spent in much the same 
way, Madame Riedesel sleeping with her chil¬ 
dren on some straw near the door so that they 
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might escape in case of fire. Her fear that she 
might be left behind ami unprotected, should 
a hasty retreat be made, was allayed by the 
wounded English officers’ assurance that they 
would not leave her and also that each would 
take one of her children upon his horse. Gen¬ 
eral Riedesel visited her during the night, offer¬ 
ing to send her and the children into the Ameri¬ 
can lines for safety. She refused to consent, on the 
ground that to be with persons whom she would 
be obliged to treat with courtesy while, perhaps, 
her husband was being killed by them, would 
be even more painful than her present suffering. 
During her third day in the cellar, she. was able, 
for the first time, to change her linen under a 
protecting guard of wounded officers. Food 
was plentiful, but water so scarce that even her 
children were obliged, at times, to drink wine. 
The men refused to go for water as they were 
fired upon when they approached the river. 
Finally, a soldier’s wife was found who had the 
courage to undertake to bring a supply, which 
she did without being molested, the Americans 
later stating that she had been spared because 
of her sex. Madame Riedesel records that, after 
the surrender, this woman was rewarded, “every¬ 
one throwing a whole handful of money into her 
apron, and she received altogether over twenty 
guineas,” slightly more than one hundred dollars. 

In this situation she remained for six days 


nursing and feeding the wounded, often taking 
her noon meal with them. Capitulation was 
spoken of, their opportunity to retreat having 
been cut off during the battle. A cessation of 
hostilities followed. Her husband, completely ex¬ 
hausted, visited her during the armistice, secur¬ 
ing rest, the first in several days, in a bed which 
his wife made for him in one of the rooms, she, 
her children and servants sleeping on the floor 
in the adjoining parlor. This house, ever since 
known as the Riedesel house, still stands on ris¬ 
ing ground opposite the mouth of the Battenkill, 
on the Hudson, and is visited annually by hun¬ 
dreds who view with wonder and amazement its 
famous battle scars and the cellar which has been 
preserved. 

Burgoyne’s councii-of-war, on October 18, at 
which he proposed to break the capitulation al¬ 
ready tentatively agreed to, as previously related, 
ended the armistice. Madame Riedesel with her 
children returned again to the cellar. Their stay 
there was brief as the armistice was renewed. 
Fresh meat was distributed to the wounded 
officers during the day, replacing the salted pro¬ 
visions on which they had been obliged to sub¬ 
sist for some time. This they shared with her, 
gallantly assuring her that it gave them happi¬ 
ness to have her partake with them of the first 
good thing they had been able to enjoy. 

(To be concluded in Next Issue) 



Madame Riedesei’a House at Schuylerville 


llow much easier our work would be if ire put 
forth as much effort trying to improve the 
quality of it as most of us do trying to fhwl ex¬ 
cuses for not properly attending to it .— GEORGE 
W. Baixtnoer. 


The law of worthy life is fundamentally the law 
of strife. It is only through labor and painful 
effort, by grim energy and resolute courage, that 
ice move on to better things .— Theodore Roohe- 
velt. 
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Ueterans Feast On 

U nfortunately a downpour of rain at 
an hour in the morning when members in 
Albany and Binghamton were making 
ready to make the trip to Oneonta on Sunday, 
September 11, to enjoy the annual clam steam of 
The Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association 
of the Susquehanna division, in connection with 
which the regular quarterly meeting was to be 
held, affected the attendance considerably. As it 
was, however, upward of fifty members, their 
wives and friends assembled in the dining room 
at the Elks’ club in Main Street and there en¬ 
joyed a repast of spring chicken, corn on the 
cob, and steamed clams, together with the many 
other dishes that comprise such a menu, that 
was declared fit for the most fastidious. An 
indoor meeting place had been chosen because 
of the uncertainty of the weather, but this ap¬ 
peared to in no way affect the “ outing.” The 
party was just as happy, just as congenial, and, 
judging from the animated conversation that per¬ 
vaded the dining room everyone had just as 
good a time as if they had been out-of-doors. 

President D. H. Kelley presided at the meeting 
immediately following the “ steam.” The Lord’s 
Prayer was repeated in unison as the members 
stood, following which the roll call of officers 
showed all present except the secretary, and W. 
C. Gurney was appointed secrctary-protem. The 
minutes of the previous meeting, drafted by J. T. 
Con neks, the secretary, were read and adopted. 
They are as follows: 

Meeting called to order. President Kelley in the 
chair. 

Who opened the proceedings with the usual solemn 
prayer; 

Then the roll call of the officers indicated all were 
there. 

Miss Hayes then sang a solo and received a call 
for more 

And the quartet sang o number with a very good 
encore. 

Then the Secretary read the minutes of the meeting 
held before; 

A member in the rear arose, addressed the Chair 
and moved 

That the minutes of that meeting be accepted and 
approved. 

The Chair then put the motion in n calm and quiet 
way 

And they voted on the question without a single 
nay. 

The reports of both the Secretary and Treasurer 
were read; 

They showed the organisation was forging right 
ahead. 

The Chair announced a silent prayer and asked that 
all respond; 

The quartet sang “Abide With Me," for those who'd 
passed beyond. 

Report of the Committee on the dance and Easter 
ball 
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Clams at Oneonta 

Was read by Chairman Gurney and well received 
by all. 

A vote of thanks was given for the seal they all 
displayed 

In handling all the details and good amount they 
made. 

Brother Gurney made a motion that the Misses 
Hayes and Hill 

Be given each five dollars for their entertaining 
skill. 

Motion made that Mil Leamy receive the thanks of 
all 

Eor the special train he furnished both to and from 
the bull. 

Brother Gurney moved ten dollars be sent to keep 
alive 

The Mississippi sufferers who managed to survive. 
Brother Shattuck then amended that to make it 
twenty-five ; 

The amendment was adopted without objection by 
the mover 

And someone thought the money should be sent to 
Mr. Hoover, 

But Brother Wait suggested the proper thing to 
do. 

The Oneonta Chapter was the one to send it to. 
Brother Lai.er spoke in accents mild but forcible 
withal 

And suggested the Superintendent hand the check 
to Mr. Hull. 

The quartet sang selections that sounded good to 
me 

And Mr. Walsh a solo, " Last Night I Dreamed of 
Thee." 

Brother Perry then was introduced and, pardon 
if I say 

I never heard more eloquence than that on Mother’s 
Day. 

After that a solo—the name I hadn't learned. 

Was ably sung by Mr. Walsh, and the meeting 
then adjourned. 

It is needless to say, perhaps, that the novelty 
of hearing the minutes of a meeting presented 
in this way occasioned much good humor and 
had Jin. Conners been present he no doubt would 
have received the sentiments of the party in the 
form of some resolution or another. 

The treasurer’s report, which was next read, 
showed the organization to be healthy, finan¬ 
cially, with a balance in the treasury of $228.2.'!. 

President W. C. Gurney, of the general Asso¬ 
ciation, announced the last quarterly meeting of 
the year, which was held at Carbondale on 
October 9, and urged a good attendance. 

Adjournment was taken at 2 p. in., following 
which the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary was held. 


The next of the series of articles entitled 
“ Nine Digits, A Cipher and Punched Holes,” 
will appear in The Bulletin of November 1, 
next. 
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Jlgenls Meet In Annual Session 
(Continued from Page 317) 
lard, agent at Corinth, duplicated his feat of the 
year previous by turning in the best score; K. R. 
Haves, agent at Loon Lake, was second; \V. II. 
Moon, ticket agent at Carbondale, third; and 
F. R. Roberts, assistant division agent on the 
Pennsylvania division, fourth. J. H. Wild, agent 
at Schenevus, was the winner of the court tour¬ 
nament, for agents only, and T. Breen, agent at 
Port Henry, finished second. 

Baseball on Wednesday and Thursday after¬ 
noons, and a tour of Ausable Chasm and bathing 
off the “ Beach of the Singing Sands,” on each 
of the three days, were other out-of-doors attrac¬ 
tions. The Generals in their first game which 
was played with the Clinton Prison All-Stars in 
the prison yard at Dannemora, won, 17 to 3, 
despite the fact that the All-Stars had lost only 
three games during the season up to that time. 
A special train was run from Bluff Point to the 
prison for the convenience of the agent-fans. The 
second game was played at the military barracks 
at Plattsburg, with a team of the 20th U. S. 
Infantry, and was won by the Generals, 0 to 3. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings, the 
agents were entertained in the Louis XVI ball 
room by Colonie and Green Island car shop 
talent which, following moving pictures shown 
through the courtesy of the Safety department, 
presented a mirthful and highly realistic scene 
of pre-Volstead days, entitled “A Night Down in 
the Old Neighborhood.” 


Employes Rescue a Railroad 

(Continued from Page 815) 

The manager of a cotton gin at Wharton, 
Texas, wrote: 

We have been shipping and receiving shipments 
in carload lots for a number of years, and this is 
the first time we have ever received a letter from a 
conductor on a train that handled a carload of 
our goods. We do think that your plan is unique 
and should get results for your company if you 
keep it up. We thank you for advising us of this 
shipment, and will say that if we ever have any 
more shipments coming out of Birmingham, Ala., 
we will be very glad to have them routed over your 
road, and hope that you will be the man to handle 
the shipments. 

And from the president of a machine tool plant 
at Columbus, Ohio, was received this answer: 

It is certainly a pleasure to know a crew who 
find such pleasure in their work and who delight 
in boosting their employers, and we shall be very 
glad to cooperate in your endeavor to spread good 
will by stating that any freight going into your sec¬ 
tion shall be routed via O. M. <1 N.—whether the 
haul be short or long. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary Notes 

R ED, white and blue are the colors of a very 
attractive pin now being worn by the 
members of the Ladies’ Auxiliary of The 
Delaware and Hudson Veterans’ Association. The 
pin somewhat resembles that long ago adopted 
by the Veterans, except that it is smaller. Its 
center is of red enclosed in a circular band of 
white and across the face of the pin is a narrow 
ribbon of blue upon which is imposed the word 
".1 axillary.” All the lettering and lines separat¬ 
ing the colors are of gold. 

Mrs. J. .1. Conroy, president of the Auxiliary, 
recently received a letter from Mrs. L. F. Loree 
acknowledging receipt of membership card and 
button. 

The Auxiliary will hold one of their popular 
social get-togethers in Binghamton in the near 
future, arrangements for which are being made 
by Mrs. W. ('. Gijrnev and Mrs. Thomas F. 
Sui.uvan. 

7\an Roy 's ‘' Barnyard Special '' 

(Continued from Page 312) 
to Miss Blanche Tooke, of Pratt’s Hollow, Madi¬ 
son County, New York, with whom he became 
acquainted while working for her father as a 
farm hand. To them three children have been 
born—John Tooke Harp, a professor in the Cen¬ 
tral High School at St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. Mar¬ 
jorie Blanche Race, of Rome, N. Y., and George 
Harold Harp, a civil engineer in the employ of 
New York City and a member of the faculty of 
Pratt’s Institute. 

lie is a member of The Delaware and Hudson 
Veterans' Association, the Order of Railway Con¬ 
ductors, and the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Oneonta. 


"How did you get that mark on your face?" 
v Why, that's a berth mark; I got into the 
wrong one the other night.” 


INSURANCE CLAIMS PAID 

SEPTEMBER, 1927 


Death benefit! - 

$22,901 

Health benefit! .... 

5.878 

Accident benefits .... 

557 

Accidental Death and Dismemberment 


benefits .... 

2.400 

Total and Permanent Disability benefits 

1.017 

Total benefits 

$32,753 
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Clicks from the Rails 


3V> Blame for Gasoline Prices 

As has been the case in other 
investigations of the kind, it has 
been determined that freight 
rates are not a controlling fac¬ 
tor in the price of gasoline. The 
study dealing with the trans¬ 
portation of gasoline was con¬ 
ducted by the Georgia Public 
Service Commission at the in¬ 
stance of the State Legislature. 
In its report the Commission 
said: 

“ It is a matter of com¬ 
mon knowledge, and is gen¬ 
erally understood, that the 
price of gasoline through¬ 
out the North and South is 
based on the price in Okla¬ 
homa plus the freight rate 
from Oklahoma to the point 
of destination, but the in¬ 
vestigation made by this 
Commission indicates that 
such is not the case. In 
fact, in many instances it 
does not appear that the 
freight rate has any con¬ 
trolling part in the price of 
gasoline.” 

One instance is illustrative: 
On the same date the price of 
gasoline at Charleston, S. C., 
was twenty-two cents and at 
Savannah, Georgia, it was six¬ 
teen and a half cents ; or almost 
six cents less than Charleston, 
although the freight rate from 
point of production to both 
points was approximately the 
same. 


Freight Robberies Decrease 

Losses due to robbery of 
freight on the railroads of this 
country for the first six months 
of this year were the smallest 
of any corresponding period on 
record and totaled $638,041. or 
a decrease of $84,464, or 11.6 
per cent, as compared with the 
same period for 1926. This re¬ 
duction was effected despite the 
fact that the railroads in the 
first half of the year carried the 
greatest volume of freight for 
any corresponding period on 
record, and indicated the effec¬ 
tive operation of railroad police 
departments and the vigilance 
of other employes. 


Thirty-nine quarter century 
service men met at Joplin, Mo., 
on July 23, and organized the 
Kansas City Southern Veteran 
Employes’ Association. J. J. 
Taylor, superintendent of bridges 
and buildings, was elected presi¬ 
dent. 


IBigger Than Government 

Rail transportation is a bigger 
business than that of the federal 
government, almost twice as 
big, in fact. In 1925, the gov¬ 
ernment receipts were $3,780,- 
148,684 with expenditures of 
some two hundred millions less, 
while the operating receipts of 
the Class I railroads totaled 
$6,122,509,856 and their operat¬ 
ing expenses and taxes were 
slightly more than five billions. 

In only one year has the gov¬ 
ernment taken in as much 
money as did the railroads in 
1925. That was in 1920 when 
federal receipts aggregated more 
than $6,700,000,000. In only 
four years have the government 
disbursements exceeded those of 
the railroads. In 1918 Uncle 
Sam spent almost nine billions, 
in 1919 when lie was cleaning 
up war bills the total was more 
than fifteen billions, in 1920 it 
exceeded six billions, and in 
1921 it was more than $100,000,- 
000 in excess of the railroads’ 
total for 1925.—From the New 
Orleans (La.) Times Picayune. 


M-K-T Veterans Honored 

Nearly one thousand employes 
of the M-K-T Lines, according 
to a recent issue of the M-K-T 
Employes’ Magazine, who have 
been in the employ of the rail¬ 
road for twenty-five years or 
longer will henceforth be desig¬ 
nated by the Management as 
Veterans as the result of a re¬ 
cent conference between C. 
Haile, president of the road, 
and W. E. Williams, manager 
of the Department of Personnel, 
and each will receive an appro¬ 
priate gold lapel button. The 
exact number of Veterans thus 
to be honored is 987 and their 
total service aggregates 32,154 
years. 


Gigantic System Jlthlctic Meet 

More than 1,400 men and 
women athletes, survivors of 
elimination contests held during 
the summer in three operating 
regions, the Altoona works and 
the general offices at Philadel¬ 
phia, participated in the seventh 
annual outdoor track and field 
meet of employes of the Penn¬ 
sylvania system which was held 
at Altoona, Pa., on September 
17. In addition to track and 
field events the program in¬ 
cluded tennis, trap shooting, rifle 
shooting, quoit, horseshoe, golf, 
swimming and baseball contests. 


Why Our Wages Are Higher 

Along a one-mile stretch of 
railroad in France about twelve 
men are engaged. Along a 
similar stretch in Germany 
twenty-seven men are employed 
and in England about thirty- 
four men. But in the United 
States the efficiency of railroad 
workers and of railroad opera¬ 
tion has been so increased that 
only seven men are handling the 
work in a one-mile run. These 
figures are based on the number 
of men employed per 100 miles 
of rail in the various countries. 

One American railroad man 
can today do the work of two 
Frenchmen, four Germans or 
five Englishmen in railroad 
transportation. The amount of 
freight that can be moved one 
mile by an employe is five times 
greater in the United States 
than in Germany and ten times 
greater than in England. Tills, 
in part, is because employes 
here are given more powerful 
and moro efficient railroad ma¬ 
chinery to work with and also 
because man power itself has 
been rendered more efficient.— 
William G. Shepherd, in " Our 
Delivery Boy Turns Over a New 
Leaf,” in Collier’s. 


‘Plan Memorial lo Old Portage Road 

A movement has been initi¬ 
ated by the Blair County (Pa.) 
Historical Association to erect 
a memorial to the old Portage 
Railroad, the history of which 
was published in The Bulletin 
of May 1, 1925, and already the 
Pennsylvania legislature has ap¬ 
propriated $10,000 for this pur¬ 
pose. The road, which extended 
from Hollidaysburg to Johns¬ 
town, thirty-seven miles, and 
consisted of ten inclined planes 
connected with short stretches 
of level track, was authorized in 
1831 and placed in operation in 
1834. 


Seventy Miles An Hour 

Probably the fastest run for 
any considerable distance ever 
made on a railway in America 
was that achieved on the 
Canada Southern on September 
15 (1877), when the distance 

between St. Thomas and Am- 
herstburg. Can., Ill miles, was 
covered in 109 minutes. One 
mile was made in fifty-four 
seconds, seventy miles an hour. 
—Railway Age, September 20, 
1877. 
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‘TT/ie t5Kfln Is ‘Poor 


T HE man is t>oor when he gets out of 
tune with his environments, when 
his friends have lost confidence in 
him, when he has but dark pictures on the 
walls of his inner life, when his character 
is diseased, and dishonest tricks of evasion 
dominate his heart and soul. He is poor 
indeed when he.puts something over on 
his friends at the! expense of his character, 
when the Golden Rule ceases to direct his 
thoughts of his every-day actions. When 
a man's character is spotted by dirty tricks 
of his own conceiving, he is facing the most 
abject poverty. A man is not necessarily 
poor because he has little of this world's 
possessions. If he maintains his integrity, 
keeps his character unblemished and 
square to the world, he is not poor, even 
though hunger is staring him in the face 
and he has no place to lay his head. 

{■ 

— Frank O'Donnell. 







